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WHY DO THE 





EXPERIENCED 
LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCERS 





BECAUSE it is imperative that they 
have experts on the spot who can 
analyze today’s prices and sell to the 
right buyers for full values. 


BECAUSE in case of any doubt as to 
whether to sell they have someone 
who is experienced always at hand to 
assist and advise them knowing that 
CENTRAL MARKET agencies have 
“no axe to grind except the pro- 
ducers.” 


BECAUSE they know that, irrespective 
of what situation presents itself, they 


are best served by a sales agency alert 
to monetary changes in the livestock 
market and ready to pass this knowl- 
edge back to them. 


BECAUSE CENTRAL MARKETS are 
the one established, safe, proven way 
to market livestock. 


BECAUSE they know the honesty and 
integrity of the men on CENTRAL 
MARKETS cannot be questioned. 


That is why the Experienced Livestock 
Producers always sell through the 
CENTRAL MARKETS. 


THAT 1S WHY YOU SHOULD 


The Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 
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LAST YEAR... 


SHEEP PRODUCERS FROM UTAH—IDAHO—MON- 
TANA — OREGON — NEW MEXICO — TEXAS — 
COLORADO — NEVADA — CALIFORNIA — WYOM- 
ING — SOUTH DAKOTA — AND CANADA 


Bought QUALITY at THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


* The reason? Progressive sheep producers from 
this wide area know they can improve their com- 
mercial flocks by purchases at Salt Lake. 


* For better lamb and wool crops in ‘48, choose your 
outstanding sires from TOP offerings of TOP breed- 
ers at the 


dnd MATIONAL RAM SALE 


UNION STOCK YARDS A U G ? 7 ? 4 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH * - 
TOP QUALITY SINGLE STUDS, REGISTERED RAMS, AND RANGE RAMS 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Sunday, August 24, 2 p.m.—Special added Feature: 


SHEEP DOG TRIALS. Outstanding dogs from several states will “strut their stuff” 
and vie for top honors and substantial prizes. Plan to come early and enjoy 
this outstanding event. Sale rams will also be on display. 


Monday, August 25: 
9:30 a.m.—Sale of Rambouillets 
1:00 p.m.—Hampshires 
Tuesday, August 26: 
9:30 a.m.—Suffolks 
Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds 


1:00 p.m.—Columbias, Corriedales, Panamas, Columbia-Rambouillet Crossbreds, 
Lincoln-Rambouillet Crossbreds and other Whiteface Crossbreds 
IMPORTANT—PLEASE MAKE YOUR HOTEL RESERVATIONS EARLY. 
Sale Under Management of the National Wool Growers Assn., Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


CATALOGS NOW AVAILABLE 
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“After trying several brands of 
minerals, I found Moorman’s is 
the best balanced and most com- 
plete. It gives all the minerals 
that are needed by my sheep.” 


Lou Peterson 
Montrose County, Colc. 


2 Great Mineral Forms with ‘APPETITE APPEAL’ 


ee. easy for livestock to get all of the 
minerals they need 


Sensational, easy-to-feed Granular—or handy Blocks—both 
give Made-to-Measure benefits—a special Mineral Supple- 
ment for each type of animal, and each kind of feeding. 


Thousands of ranchers now are feeding MoorMan’s Minerals exclusively 
because either or both of the granular and block forms fit so easily into their 
range operations. Then, too, like Lou Peterson, of Montrose County, Colo- 
rado, they know that their sheep get all the minerals they need when they 
feed MoorMan’s. 

Here are the MoorMan made-to-measure benefits you get from either 
granular or block minerals: 


1. All the minerals your sheep are known to need. 


2. Minerals carefully selected for quality, and blended in exactly the right 
proportion. 
3. A special formula for each type of livestock, and each kind of feeding. 

Keep either form (whichever is most convenient for you) constantly 
before your range stock. You'll find: 

GRANULAR MINERALS stay put better than powdered minerals. There’s 
less loss from washing or blowing. And they’re easy to handle. 

BLOCK MINERALS are the most convenient form for mineral feeding. 
Just place the blocks on the range or in the feedlot, where they’ll be handy 
for your stock. 

AND BOTH FORMS have the exclusive MoorMan “Appetite Appeal” 
which encourages stock to eat only the required amounts of balanced miner- 
als for big bones, strong frames, good digestion, and thriving, thrifty bodies. 

Look into the Moorman feed plan now—today. There is a mineral 
trained MoorMan Man near you, who is well qualified to help you select 
the Made-to-Measure Minerals best suited to your own needs. Ask him 
about granular and block minerals, or write Moorman Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Illinois, for full information. 


HMoorHMans 


SINCE 1885 
Made-to-Measure Mineral Supplements 








CLIP NOW MAIL TODAY! 


“For more than 30 years I’ve made a better than average living with Moorman’s.” 
WANTED! More Men for full-time Sales Work 


Great demand for mineral supplements and protein 


MOORMAN MFG. CO., QUINCY, ILLINOIS K-7 
(J) Check here for further information and 
prices on MoorMan’s Mineral Supplements. 





= ro Name 

concentrates requires additional men between the ages 
of 25 and 50 to cover regular territories. Moorman’s 
policy of personalized service, direct-to-farm calls, re- Address 
quires more men than selling through feed stores. No 
experience necessary to start. Car needed. Sales reach nr... ae State 
. tonnage. Pay well. Earn while in training. Mr. 

. H. Ammons of Lexington, Kentucky, reports he emeeaitat 
earned a better than average living in the Moorman County____- Township 


sales organization for more than 30 years. Promotion 
plan opens big future for still better positions as super- 
visors and managers. Work for World’s Oldest and 
Largest Manufacturer of Mineral pg: 

Feeds. Check coupon to get details, Mail Coupon Today=>' 






Check here if you are ihiterested in « gdod : 
paying job as a,Mootman Salesman. 4 
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THE COVER 


The July cover honors the Future Farmers 
of America and 4-H Club members every- 
where. While the photograph was taken at 
The Dalles, Oregon, on May 27, 1947, at the 
fastern Oregon 4-H Fat Stock Show and 
Sale, the hopes and fears, the pride and sat- 
jsfaction in achievement so evident in the 
faces of boys and girls shown, in our opin- 
ion, would be the same wherever these jun- 
ior livestock men and women bring the re- 
sults of their efforts to compete in a fat 
stock show and sale. 

The photographer, Edward J. Saxton of 
Helena, Montana, entitled the picture “The 
Big Bad Judge.” 








The Cutting Chute 


Sheep Parasite In 
Wyoming Flocks 


A comparatively new parasite has mi- 
grated into Wyoming and established itself 
rather firmly among sheep in several parts 
of the State, the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Laramie, reported on June 19 this 
year. 

The parasite is the thread lungworm and 
carries the forbidding scientific name of 
Dictyocaulus filaria. It has been identified 
by Ralph Honess, parasitologist at the sta- 
tion, who reports the known endemic areas 
for the parasite to be at Lander and River- 
ton, and along the Bear River near Coke- 





























USE SUFFOLK RAM 


FOR EARLY MATURITY 
MORE WEIGHT FOR 
EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 
NO WOOL BLINDNESS 
SMALL HEADS — EASY LAMBING 
FEEDERS AND PACKERS 
PREFER SUFFOLKS 


For List of Breeders Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, Moscow, Idaho | 
“Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records” | 
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ville. As far as is known, it is found only 
in farm flocks and has not been reported in 
range sheep. 

The thread lungworm is able to complete 
its life cycle only on marshy ground or on 
pastures kept continually wetted by irriga- 
tion. Since, however, it is one of the few 
sheep nematodes which is able to complete 
the life cycle in water, there is danger of 
reservoir ponds becoming infested, where 
sheep are driven or allowed to wade into the 
water to quench their thirst. 


Frenzied Sheep Sales 


The following is clipped from the Pacific 
Wool Grower of May, 1947: 

“In Eastern Oregon recently a band of 
old ewes was purchased for $5.50 a head and 
resold to another operator for $8 a head. 
The second purchaser resold them for $10.50 
a head but later he contracted to buy back 
these same ewes, with lambs, at $17.50 a 
pair. In return he contracted the pairs for 
$19.50. Later on he bought back the same 
band of ewes, with the culls out, and without 
lambs at $8 a head for fall delivery. 

“We make no comment other than to vouch 
for the truth of this.” 


Land Management 
Regional Heads Named 


Herman S. Price, chief of the Range De- 
velopment Service in the General Land Of- 
fice from 1939 to 1946, has been appointed 
regional administrator in the Bureau of 
Land Management at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico; and A. D. Molohon, former chief of 
the Branch of Range Management of the 
Grazing Service, as regional administrator 
at Billings, Montana. 


Manufacturers’ Secretary Honored 


Walter Humphreys, who has been secre- 
tary of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers for twenty-five years, was 
honored at a luncheon in Boston on June 25. 


National 4-H Shearing Contest 


The National 4-H Sheep Shearing Con- 
test will be held at the 1947 International 
Livestock Exposition in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 5, preliminary contests coming Decem- 
ber 2 and 3. 

Any bona fide 4-H Club member working 
under the supervision of the Extension Serv- 
ice will be eligible to take part in State con- 
tests, and each State may submit not more 
than two entries in the national contest. 

The Sunbeam Corporation, formerly the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company and spon- 
sors of the event, are offering the following 
awards: In the State contests, a champion- 
ship belt with specially designed 4-H belt 
buckle; in the national contest, first, a $200 
college scholarship; second, a $100 college 
scholarship; and $25 to each of the contest 
winners in the red ribbon group. 

Leaflets covering the contest may be ob- 
tained from State 4-H Club officers or from 
the National Committee on Boys and Girls 
Club Work, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. 


British Sheep Subsidy 


Sheep losses resulting from the severe 
storms in Great Britain during the past win- 
ter are estimated at 1,140,000 ewes and 
2,000,000 lambs. For the relief of farmers 
who suffered these losses a subsidy of $1.69 
for each ewe in the flock before 1946 has 
been provided by the British Government, 
and it is now proposed to base the subsidy 
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payments for 1948, 1949, and perhaps 1950 
upon the number of ewes in the flock in 
December 1946. It is expected that the sub- 
sidy in the next two years will not fall below 
$2.00 per head. 


World’s Oldest Corriedale 
Stud Flock Sold 


The New Zealand and Australian Land 
Company’s Moeraki Corriedale flock, estab- 
lished in 1874 and reputed to be the oldest 
stud flock of its kind in the world, has been 
sold by auction. A total of approximately 
1,100 stud Corriedales were offered. They 
were sold in 264 lots to buyers who came 
from all parts of New Zealand. Only New 
Zealand sheep farmers were allowed to bid 
for the stock. 

Carefully bred on sound and scientific 
lines for 74 years, studs from this flock 
have been sought by sheep farmers from all 
parts of the world. The Moeraki Estate on 
which it was bred is to be sub-divided for 
soldier settlement. 

—International Wool Secretariat 


Idaho Ram Sale 


Listed among the best-managed ram sales 
of the country—a place gained through 26 
years of experience—the Idaho State Ram 
Sale will again function on August 6, 1947, 
at Filer. Hampshires, Suffolks, and Suf- 
folk-Hampshire crossbreds of high quality 
and in good numbers will be offered. To 
make good on its guarantee of quality the 
Idaho Association maintains strictest rules 
on the health of the animals entered. Re- 
member the date, August 6. 


New Wool Firm 


Lorus U. Edgehill and Samuel C. Lukens 
have announced the formation of a corpora- 
tion to conduct a general wool business un- 
der the name of Edgehill-Lukens, Incor- 
porated, 280 Summer Street, Boston 10, 
Massachusetts. 

The old firm of Munro, Kincaid, & Edge- 
hill was dissolved earlier this year. 


Washington Stock 
Poisoned By Weeds 


Water hemlock and swamp buttercups 
have been found responsible for recent live- 
stock poisoning in the upper Naches area in 
the State of Washington. 


Farm Safety Week 


July 20 to 26 has been designated as Na- 
tional Farm Safety Week by President 
Truman. The slogan is “BE CAREFUL— 
by YOU SAVE MAY BE YOUR 


Mary’s Stuck With That 
Lamb Again 
(AP Dispatch out of Washington, June 11) 


Mary had a little lamb, 

She knew not what to do, 

The President was not at home 
So she sent it to the zoo. 


Mrs. Mary Eben, who handles all gifts at 
the White House, received an 80-pound lamb 
by air express Wednesday. It was addressed 
to President Truman by the Veterans Club 
of Dripping Springs, Texas. 

Mary was perplexed. After consultation 
she decided to send the fluffy animal to the 
zoo for safekeeping, pending the President’s 
return from Canada Friday night. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’ 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues sé 
subscriptions are received along with state associ 
tion dues by the secretaries shown for the follow 
ing states: Arizona, California, Colorado, [dab 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakots 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. To nob 
members $5.00 per year. Entered as Second Clas 
Matter, January, 1913, at the Post Office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ao 
ceptance for mailing at special rate of postage Dit 
vided for in Section 1103. Act of October 8, 19! 
authorized August 23, 1918. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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‘oy June 26, 1947, President Truman 
vetoed the Wool Act of 1947. This 
bill provided for supporting the price of 
wool at the ceiling price imposed by the 
0.P.A. as of December 15, 1941, the sale 
of domestic wool stocks at less than the 
parity price and reaffirmed the Presi- 
dent’s power to impose fees or quotas 
on foreign imported wool when such 
wool was being dumped in the United 
States rendering ineffective, in the 
judgment of the President, the support 
program for wool. 

The fee or quota provision is not man- 
datory—it is entirely permissive. It is 
law now and has been since 1935; it may 
be applied to 25 or more agricultural 
commodities; it has been applied as re- 
cently as February, 1947, in the case of 
coarse Indian cotton; it is not in con- 
travention or contradiction with Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements because the 
law was passed after the enactment of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
of 1934. Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and under the Tariff 
Act of 1930, the President now has pow- 
er to increase or decrease fees or tariffs 
by 50 percent or impose quotas. Escape 
clauses are to be included in all future 
trade agreements which provide that 
when importations of foreign commodi- 
ties interfere with domestic production 
the agreement may be rendered inef- 
fective. 

The above are indisputable facts. The 
Wool Act of 1947 did not increase the 
tariff. It provided additional means of 
protection to the United States Treas- 
ury from loss from support programs if 
the President thought it advisable. This 
law (Section 22 of the AA Act of 1935) 
would be applied to wool the same as 
2 or more other commodities. Isn’t 
wool entitled to the same treatment as 
other agricultural commodities? Ap- 
parently not, according to the Presi- 
dent’s action. 

What are the reasons for this unfair 
action? That question must be in the 
mind of every wool producer. It must 
also be a question in the minds of all 
Americans in agriculture. This is not 
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special treatment for wool in the sense 
of giving one raw material producer an 
advantage; it is a question of not giving 
wool equal rights with other domestic 
taw materials and favoring foreign raw 
material producers to the ultimate loss 
of domestic production. 

er raw material producers should 
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heed this warning and ask, “With this 
kind of policy, what can happen to my 
product?” 

In the opinion of the writer, here are 
some of the answers to the wool pro- 
ducer and to many raw material pro- 
ducers. The Government of the United 
States is run by the Department of 
State, by men who have no knowledge 
of domestic production and what it 
means to this country. The primary 
purpose of the State Department ap- 
parently is to give away America with 
the very faint hope of buying world 
peace—that is international trade in the 
minds of many who have testified on 
behalf of the International Trade Or- 
ganization. 

This policy and philosophy is best il- 
lustrated by a story of two Irishmen 
who had over-indulged in the consump- 
tion of alcohol. One was called Big Pat 
—he represents the rest of the world; 
the other Little Pat—representing the 
United States in the State Department’s 
philosophy. 








STATUS OF WOOL LEGISLATION 
ON JULY 10, 1947 

Within four hours after the Senate 
received the President’s veto of the 
Wool Act of 1947 (S. 814), that body 
passed S. 1498, a bill introduced by 
Senator Robertson of Wyoming, which 
provides for the continuation of the 
purchase program until December 31, 
1948, and the sale by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation of its stockpile 
wools at less than parity or in competi- 
tion with foreign wools. 

The House, somewhat disturbed that 
no attempt was made to override the 
veto, has taken no action up to this 
time. However, the House Committee 
on Agriculture is expected to vote out 
a bill today, and if the Rules Commit- 
tee will give it the right-of-way, it is be- 
lieved there is sufficient strength 
through a combination of Democratic 
and Republican votes to pass the meas- 
ure over the opposition of the New Eng- 
land and some other eastern States. 

Some of the delay in action by the 
House has been due to an attempt on 
the part of Congressman Halleck, 
majority floorleader of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, to obtain a state- 
ment as to whether or not it intends to 
propose or agree to a wool tariff reduc- 
tion. 


President Truman Castigates Domestic Wool 


Big Pat stubbed his toe and fell into 
the gutter. Little Pat gave him all the 
help he could. First he would get one 
limb on the curb and then an arm, but 
couldn’t raise him enough to clear the 
curb. After exhausting himself, and 
in his stupor, he said, “Begora, Pat, I 
ain’t able to raise ya’, but I sure as ’1 
can lie in the gutter beside ya!” 


The dragging down of the American 
standard of living is certain when do- 
mestic raw material production is de- 
stroyed. Who then will pay the taxes, 
keep the American people employed, 
and grant the loans and gifts to foreign 
countries? The “do-gooders” will call 
the policy of keeping America strong, 
isolationism, and the people who create 
wealth, isolationists. 

Undersecretary Clayton flew back 
from Geneva, blaming congressional ac- 
tion for permitting the President to pro- 
tect the United States Treasury and the 
domestic wool grower. Is that the real 
reason? Not if the situation is analyzed. 
In the opinion of the writer, the Geneva 
Conference failed before the taxpayers 
of this country paid the expenses of 100 
or more delegates to the convention. 
Our State Department was the only one 
sold on the International Trade Organ- 
ization charter. For the futility of this 
venture, one shoud read the hearings of 
the Senate Finance Committee, under 
the able chairmanship of Senator Milli- 
kin (Colorado) when the State Depart- 
ment witnesses testified. If one thinks 
the United States has tariffs, quotas, 
barriers which restrict trade, a glance 
at this testimony will show that the 
United States is one of the most, if not 
the most, “free-trade” nations on the 
globe. The State Department never 
gives that side of the picture. 

The State Department propaganda in 
connection with the wool bill is and was 
the most perfidious yet achieved and it 
was picked up and parroted by column- 
ists, radio commentators and cartoon- 
ists, when a clear picture could have 
been received by a five-minute reading 
of the bill. Undersecretary Clayton had 
to have a scapegoat for his failure—the 
domestic wool grower was it. 

This lesson should be of importance 
to all raw material producers—sheep- 
men, cattlemen, farmers, miners and 
everyone engaged in creating wealth. 
Basic policies should be adopted, a long- 
range raw material program should be 
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worked out, and nothing should be per- 
mitted by international “do-gooders” 
that will weaken the power of America 
to produce. 

What started out to be a simple sup- 
port program for wool, the same as oth- 
er agricultural commodities are receiv- 
ing, has mushroomed into a great inter- 
national problem—not because of its im- 
portance, but because the State Depart- 
ment had to save face. 

There are many of the belief, how- 
ever, that this fight has saved the tariff 
on wool and that Mr. Clayton will not 
dare cut this tariff. Undoubtedly he 
must have been going to cut the wool 
tariff or this reiterated permissive pow- 
er given to the President would not 
have loomed so gigantic to him. 

J.M. J. 


Agricultural Research 
Wool Advisory Committee Meets 


({ ROUND was broken for laying the 
foundation of a governmental re- 
search program on wool in Washington, 
D. C. on June 10 and 11, 1947, at a meet- 
ing of the Wool and Mohair Advisory 
Committee to the National Advisory 
Committee for Research under the pro- 
visions of the Hope-Flannagan Act (the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946). 
Attending the meeting were: Ray 
Bartlett, vice president, Botany Wor- 
sted Mills; Jack Nichols of Nichols & 
Company, largest topmakers in this 
country; George L. Anderson of Adams 
& Leland, representing the Wool Trade; 
C. J. Fawcett, general manager of the 











The President's Veto Message 


To the Senate of the United States. 

I return herewith, without my approval, S. 814 entitled the Wool Act of 
1947. This bill contains features which would have an adverse effect upon our 
international relations and which are not necessary for the support of our do- 
mestic wool growers. As originally passed by the Senate the bill directed the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to continue until the end of 1948 to support 
prices to domestic producers of wool at not less than 1946 levels. It further 
authorized the Commodity Credit Corporation to sell wool held by it at market 
prices. I have no objections to these provisions. 

As passed by the House the bil! carried an amendment intended to increase 
the tariff on wool through the imposition of import fees. This was done to 
provide a means for increasing the domestic market price for wool to approx- 
imately the support price, thus shifting the cost of the support from the Treas- 
ury to the consumers of wool products. The prices of these products are 
already high. 

The conferees of the two Houses agreed upon a measure closely following 
the House bill, but empowering me to impose import quotas as well as import 
fees. 

Enactment of a law providing for additional barriers to the importation of 
wool at the very moment when this Government is taking the leading part in 
a United Nations conference at Geneva for the purpose of reducing trade bar- 
riers and drafting a charter for an international trade organization in an effort 
to restore the world to economic peace would be a tragic mistake. It would 
be a blow to our leadership in world affairs. It would be interpreted around 
the world as the first step in that same road to economic isolation down which 
we and other countries passed after the first World War with disastrous con- 
sequences. 

I cannot approve such an Act. 

The wool growers of this country are entitled to receive support. There 
is still ample time for this Congress to pass wool legislation consistent with our 
international responsibilities in the interests of our economy as a whole. I urge 
that the Congress do so promptly. 

A bill based on the general principles and policy of the original Senate bill 
would be acceptable to me, although I would prefer a more permanent wool 
program as suggested in my memorandum which was made public on March 
12, 1946. 

For these reasons I am returning S. 814 without my approval. 

Harry S. Truman 
The White House 
June 26, 1947 





National Wool Marketing Corporation: 
L. A. Kaufmann, secretary of the Ohio 
Cooperative Wool Growers Association, 
representing cooperatives; Dean J. A 
Hill, College of Agriculture, University 
of Wyoming; Howard Vaughn, preg. 
dent of the California Wool Growers 
Association, and J. B. Wilson, represent. 
ing the National Wool Growers Associa. 
ticn. Sylvan J. Pauly, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association: 
Ray Willoughby of Texas, and J. F. Wil. 
son of California, other members of the 
committee, were unable to be present, 

The committee, Mr. E. A. Meyer, ad. 
ministrator of the Marketing Act, stated 
at the opening session, was expected to 
set up a list of projects recommended 
to be undertaken for wool in marketing 
and research, giving each project a pref- 
erence rating, as all of the research proj- 
ects would be screened by the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration and the 
marketing projects by the Production 
and Marketing Administration, and 
only the most important proposals for 
the various commodities could be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Meyer further explained that 
under the act, 20 percent of the funds 
appropriated are to be used by State ex- 
periment stations for marketing re- 
search projects approved by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Secretary Anderson, attending the 
meeting in the afternoon of the first 
day, pointed out the importance of the 
work of the committee, and urged that 
new ideas for research be developed by 
the committee which would show 
prompt returns for small expenditures. 
It would only be through common-sense 
approach to the research problem by 
the advisory committees that the goals 
could be reached, he stated. 

F. D. Cronin, chief of the Wool Divis- 
ion of the Livestock Branch of the P. 
and M. A., acting as secretary for the 
committee, had previously furnished 
each member of the group with a com- 
prehensive 61l-page statement on wool, 
which various branches of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had prepared. 

After electing J. B. Wilson as chair- 
man and C. J. Fawcett as vice chail- 
man, the committee proceeded to dis- 
cuss wool projects and their order of 
importance during the remainder o 
the June 10 meeting. 


Statement of Policy 


On June 11 after considerable discus 
sion, the committee adopted the follow- 
ing statement of policy: 
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AUGUST MEETINGS 


The regular midsummer meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association will 
be held in the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake 
City, commencing Wednesday morn- 
ing, August 27, 1947. 

The meeting of the Board of Direc- 

tors of the American Wool Council 
vill open Thursday morning, August 
28, 1947. 
These meetings will follow the Na- 
tional Ram Sale, Monday and Tuesday, 
August 25 and 26. Arrangements are 
also under way now for the holding of 
National Sheep Dog Trials on Sunday 
afternoon, August 24. 

Hotel reservations should be made 
right away as this is Centennial Year 
in Utah and hotels and motor lodges 
vill be crowded during the summer 
months. 








The Wool Advisory Committee unanimous- 
yagrees that the full development of wool 
production and wool manufacturing in the 
United States should become a national pol- 
iey; and further, that in the best interests 
of the national welfare a program of produc- 
tin, marketing and utilization research un- 
der the Flannagan-Hope Act be directed to- 
ward the maintenance of adequate supplies 
of domestic wool and a strong wool manufac- 
turing industry. 

This proposal is made because: 

1. Wool is essential to the national health 
and security. During World War II it was 
lesignated a strategic and essential material 
by both the Army and the Navy. 

2. Domestic wool production even in peace- 
time years has never been equal to domestic 
consumption. Normally from one-fourth to 
one-third of our total requirements must be 
imported. 

3. The United States to meet any emer-- 
gency should produce at least two thirds of 
its normal annual requirements of apparel 
wool. It is too dangerous to the national se- 
curity to become wholly or even largely de- 
pendent upon foreign supplies. 

4, The numbers of stock sheep in this 
country are now at the lowest point since 
1867 with further reduction indicated. 

5. An increase in sheep and wool produc- 
tion will not occur until there is greater sta- 
bility in the industry and growers can fore- 
see prices for wool which will meet the cost 
of production. 

_ 6. Since 1941 the price of domestic wool 
has advanced only 13 percent. Production 
costs have risen from 100 to 200 percent. 

7. The. wise use of our natural resources 
mM many areas of the country can be 
achieved only when sheep are used to ef- 
tciently convert grass and other forages in- 
‘0 products useful to man. 

8. In the farm States good agricultural 
practices require that more land be recon- 
verted to the production of grass, hay and 
ther roughages. More sheep will be needed 
‘0 convert these raw materials into meat 
and wool. 

9. Proper management for maximum yield 
many of the Western States demands the 
vasturing of both sheep and cattle on the 
same range. Where this practice is followed, 
production costs are lower. 


July, 1947 





Research Objectives 


The committee also adopted the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

It is an established fact that the growing 
of wool has declined to less than 50 percent 
of requirements of our domestic market and 
will continue to decline until it becomes 
profitable to grow wool. We therefore rec- 
ommend that a study be made to determine: 

A. How large a sheep and wool producing 


industry should be maintained in the United 
States. 

B. What policies should be established in 
the Department of Agriculture to build up 
and maintain permanently the wool produc- 
tion required on a basis that will encourage 
the wool grower to invest in the wool grow- 
ing business. 

C. What legislation is required to support 
the income to wool growers during the pe- 
riod that required production is being de- 
veloped and economies effected in the growth 
and marketing of wool. 

D. What improvement can be made in the: 

(1) Quality of wool 

(2) Marketing of wool 

(3) Processing and utilization of wool. 

E. Study what has been already learned 
by chemical and technological research 
which has been carried on by the Army, Na- 
vy, and Industry. That all known facts 
which have resulted from their research be 
coordinated with the research data of the 
Department of Agriculture and cooperating 
agencies and future research based on this 
knowledge be directed by one Director of Re- 
search, and that intensive technical research 
be developed in the field of wool and prod- 
ucts manufactured from wool. 


To accomplish the foregoing objectives, it 
is recommended that all research in the field 
of wool production, marketing, manufactur- 
ing and utilization be coordinated and corre- 
lated. 

The Statement of Policy and the 
above objectives with the report pre- 
pared by the Department of Agriculture 
attached as an exhibit, were transmit- 
ted to the 1l-man National Advisory 
Committee, which meets in Washing- 
ton on July 17 and 18 to go over the en- 
tire agricultural research and market- 
ing program. 

Mr. Cronin, as the committee’s ex- 
ecutive secretary, will also give the 
National Advisory Committee the ideas 
of the wool group on what research and 
marketing programs should receive first 
consideration. Everyone, however, was 
agreed that the first goal should be to 
secure a long-time wool program. 

As this is written, June 16, an approp- 
riation of $9,000,000 has been made by 
the House for the administration of this 
marketing and research law for the 
next fiscal year. Whether or not the 
Senate will change that amount remains 
to be seen, and of course no one knows 
just how much of the appropriation as 
finally made will be allocated to wool. 

That this agricultural and marketing 
law is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation ever passed by Congress, 
is readily recognized and should accom- 


plish much for agriculture. As tne field 
of research is extremely broad, it is de- 
sirable that wool growers who have 
ideas on technical, marketing, or utiliza- 
tion research for wool should convey 
such ideas to the members of the Wool 
Advisory Committee listed above. 

The Livestock Advisory Committee 
also shaped up recommendations to 
submit to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee at a meeting in Washington, D.C., 
June 23 and 24. A report of their pro- 
posals will be printed next month. 








SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 
1947— 


July 22-24: Colorado Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Denver. 

July 24: Northern Colorado Hampshire Sale, Gree- 
ley, Colorado. 

August 4: J. F. & H. H. Walker Dispersal Sale, 
Gambier, Ohio. 

August 6: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 

August 9: Willamette Valley Ram Sale, Albany, 
Oregon. 

August 12-13: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquer- 
que. 

August 16: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton. 

August 21-22: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver. 

August 25-26: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

September 8: Fremont County Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 

September 10: White’s Columbias, Fargo, N. D. 

September 20: Yellowstone Purebred Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Sale, Billings, Montana. 

September 23-24: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 

September 27: Idaho Range Ram Sale, Pocatello. 

October 3: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 

October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland. 

October 13-14: National Columbia Sheep Sale, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

October 18-25: American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

November 1-9: Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco. 

November 16-20: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden. 

November 29-December 6: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago. 
1948— 


January 16-24: 
Denver, Colorado. 
January 16-24: 
Denver, Colorado. 


National Western Stock Show, 


National Western Wool Show, 








HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
Make Them Early 


This is Centennial Year in Utah, and 
Salt Lake hotels and motor lodges will 
no doubt be crowded during Ram Sole 
time. Therefore, we cannot stress too 
strongly the importance of making 
your reservations early. 

In order to secure proper accommo- 
dations, we suggest you write the hotel 
or motor court of your choice just as 
soon as possible, stating that you are 
attending the National Ram Sale, ar- 
rival time, and accommodations de- 
sired. 











President Reeve of the Colorado Wool Growers Association bids Mr. and Mrs. Louis Visin- 
tainer bon voyage as they board a plane on their way to Switzerland end Austria. 


Colorado Couple Off For Europe 


‘THE sheep industry will have two 

“ambassadors” in Austria and 
Switzerland this summer: Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis Visintainer of Craig, Colorado. 
The Visintainers left the Denver airport 
via the Continental Air Lines on June 
16 for Kansas City where they boarded 
a TWA Constellation for Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


In this six weeks’ sojourn on the Con- 
tinent Mr. Visintainer is realizing a life- 
long ambition, that of visiting his “home 
folks” and relatives in Switzerland after 
a 41-year absence. Business, however, 
will be combined with his pleasure as 
he expects to tour the grazing lands of 
Austria and Switzerland, and make rec- 
ommendations to the State Department 
of the United States for bettering such 
properties and developing a higher type 
of sheep, most of the pedigreed sheep in 
that area having been destroyed during 
the war. 


Just prior to the departure of his 
plane, Mr. Visintainer was presented 
with the pedigree papers of a purebred 
Columbia ram which preceded him by 
air freight to Austria. The ram from 
the flock of C. W. Dorney of Monte Vis- 
ta, Colorado, one of the Nation’s out- 
standing Columbia breeders, is a gift to 
the Austrian people made in response 
to their request for a ram suitable for 
improving their stocks and enlarging 
their herds. 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Visintainer are 
active in sheep organization work. He is 
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a member of the Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers Association and Mrs. Visintainer is 
an active worker in the women’s aux- 
iliary. Mr. Visintainer came to America 
when, only a lad of fifteen years and 
settled in Colorado because the terrain 
resembled his native Switzerland and 
Austria. He now owns a 30,000-acre 
plot and 7,000 head of sheep. The Visin- 
tainers expect to return to Colorado on 
August 12. On hand to bid the Visin- 
tainers a bon voyage were Ralph Reeve, 
president, and Lloyd Case, secretary, 
Colorado Wool Growers Association; 
Walter Scott of the Soil Conservation 
Service; Mr. and Mrs. William Clough, 
Rifle, Colorado; Josef Winkler and son, 
Josef, Jr.; Mr. and Mrs. Willard Simms 
of The Record Stockman; Mrs. Lloyd 
Case; Mrs. Walter Scott; Doug Clifford 
and Walt Beckman of the Doug Clifford 
Commission Co.; Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Dorney; Dick Kernes, United Airlines 
public relations manager, Denver. 





Kentucky Sheepmen Meet 


ECRETARY Jones was invited to 
speak at the 10th annual Sheep Day 
Program at the Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station in Lexington on 
June 20. He gave a chronological sum- 
mary of the wool legislation and dis- 
cussed the work of the National Wool 
Growers Association before an audi- 
ence of between 200 and 300 Kentucky 
growers. 





Jones enjoyed meeting the Kentucky 
sheepmen and visiting some of th 
farms. He was quite impressed with 
the fine job which they are doing 
producing slaughter lambs of outstang. 
ing conformation and quality. He sajj 
Kentucky sheepmen like western ewes 
and seem to prefer ewes produced fron 
whitefaced crossbred ewes such as (p. 
lumbias and Corriedales, and Hamp 
shire rams. He states that this crog 
makes a rather motley-faced ewe by 
one which thrives in that region. Py 
their breeding program they use South. 
down rams. Secretary Jones was vey 
much impressed with the lush feed iy 
the Bluegrass country. 


He stated that from the meeting i 
was apparent that phenothiazine hx 
really helped to solve Kentucky’s para. 
site problems, and sheepmen there fe¢| 
it has saved them millions of dollars 
since its introduction in 1943. Dr. 8 
J. Schwartz, chief, Zoological Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, attende 
the meeting and spoke on the interes. 
ing subject of parasite problems. 

Garland Russell, Swift and Company, 
Chicago, told the group that wartim 
attention to burley tobacco and labo 
shortages, combined to cause Ker 
tucky’s reputation to suffer as a spring 
lamb producing state. He said, how. 
ever, the state should be able to r 
establish its former position. 

Secretary Jones says Kentucky 
sheepmen are “crying” for replacement 
ewes, and he feels Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Mississippi will show 
quite an increase in farm sheep flocks 
when replacements are available. 





Propaganda 


HE following letter is a concise state 
ment by Senator Robertson (Wy 
oming) of the manner in which variow 
governmental bureaus operate. This no! 
only applies to the Production ail 
Marketing Administration referred 
therein but to many bureaus in the De 
partment of Agriculture (Forest Ser’ 
ice), in the Department of the Interict 
(Bureaus of Land Management, Recle 
mation, etc), and all other departmen’s 
of the Government. If Government & 


penditure, the national debt, and taxeg) 


are to be reduced, this propaganda lj 
departments must be recognized at! 
criticised, for it costs you, the taxpay® 
many millions of dollars each yet 
“You can’t have your cake and eat 
too.” 
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ntucky ; June 9, 1947 
of the § Dear Friend: F 
e I wish to thank you for your letter in 
od with which you discuss the importance of approp- 
oing inf riations for the Production and Marketing 
t Administration. 
itstand. I have noticed in the Wyoming newspapers 
He saij § that the Department of Agriculture is at the 
Tl ewes resent time waging an active propaganda 
‘ff program among the farmers and ranchers 
ed from ff "Fthe State. This is a widely used trick de- 
nh as Co. yeloped during the New Deal days and is 
Ham aimed at bringing sufficient pressure to bear 
: PF in Congress to insure restoration of cuts. 
US CTOs Actually most of the departments “pad” 
ewe byt & their budget requests, anticipating congres- 
on. F sional cuts. Then they set up acry as a mat- 
n. 08 ter of principle. 
e South § Appropriation reductions are not made in 
vas very § a2 arbitrary manner, but only after 
feed j thorough investigation of the justification 
: § for continuing the various programs. If the 
Congress had the cooperation of the various 
._. | departments these cuts could be made with- 
eeting it § out injury to the worthwhile public services 
zine ha maintained by the departments. Unfortun- 
y's pare ately however, while the Congress has the 
right to tell the departments where and how 
here fee § much to cut down, the method of effecting 
F dollars § these savings is left to the departments and 
Dr. B& ‘they are resisting our attempts to eliminate 
"**@ the thousands of high paid and unneeded 
Division § Washington executives. They prefer to save 
attendei § their own jobs and cut down on the worth- 
ine while services due the public. 
Interest § Yes I believe you have reason to be 
ms. alarmed over the dire predictions of the gov- 
~ _— ernment officials, but in most cases they, not 
Opa, the Congress, have the actual say as to what 
; wartime § percentage of their money will ultimately 
and labor § help the farmers and what percentage will 
be juggled to pay high-salaried surplus job 
ise Ken-§ holders here in Washington. 
S a spring Sincerely yours, 
aid. how E. V. ROBERTSON 
eo United States Senator 
ole to re Wyoming 
Kentucky o 
clacement} Gee MResmeorseasse 
Tennesse | L, BRECKENRIDGE 
will show 
eep flocks L L. Breckenridge, father of President 
able. ‘John H. Breckenridge of the Idaho 
______-§ Wool Growers Association, passed 
away at his home in Twin Falls on May 
30th at the age of seventy-five. Born 
October 21, 1871, at Pardoe, Pennsylva- 
ncise stal* nia, the son of Mary and James Breck- 
tson (WyBenridge, he came West to Oklahoma 
ich various 


when that area was opened, and later 
moved to Monte Vista, Colorado, where 
he was employed by the Colorado Mill- 
ing and Elevator Company. He was 
with this firm for 53 years, going to 
Twin Falls in 1909 to supervise the 
building of the Twin Falls Flour Mill 
and elevators in surrounding towns. He 
retired in 1944, 

Ih addition to his milling activities, 
Mr. Breckenridge was also well known 
paganda “aS a sheepman. A purebred operator 
gnized att first, he sold his flock to Robert S. 
re taxpay@Blastock in the early 1930’s, and then 
each ye®Bvent into the range sheep business, the 
» and eat Mimnagement of which his son John 
k over upon returning from college. 


te. This no 
action ani 
-eferred 10 
; in the De 
‘orest Serr 
the Interist 
rent, Recle 
lepartments 
rnment ex 
t, and taxes 
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Mr. Breckenridge was a former mem- 
ber of the Twin Falls City Council, a 
charter member of the Rotary Club, 
and a lifelong member of the Presby- 
terian Church. During World War I 
he served overseas with the YMCA and 
the American Red Cross. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Holt Breckenridge, his son, John 
H. Breckenridge, and three grandchil- 
dren, all of Twin Falls. He was preceded 
in death by four children. 








Film stars who will be seen on screens throughout 
the country during July in “Bob, Son of Battle” are 
“Dave” with a henna dye and “Tweed,” border col- 
lies owned by Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah, and 


Jim Palmer, Dixon, California. Both of these men 
are expected to enter dogs in the sheep dog trials 
at this year’s National Ram Sale. 


Dogs Will “Strut Their Stuff!” 


PLANS are now under way for Nation- 

al Ram Sale Sheep Dog Trials. They 
will be held in Salt Lake preceding the 
Ram Sale, on Sunday afternoon, Aug- 
ust 24. Outstanding working sheep dogs 
from several States will vie for top hon- 
ors and prize money aggregating 
around $400. If you are interested in 
entering a dog in the competition or in 
information about the trials, write Dr. 
James A. Bennett, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan, Utah. More de- 
tails in next month’s National Wool 
Grower. 


Foot-And-Mouth Disease 
Bulletin 


HE outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico is the subject of a 
leaflet prepared by F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, and distributed by 
that organization. 





“Tt is clear,” Mr. Mollin states, “that 
even if the campaign in Mexico to eradi- 
cate foot-and-mouth disease is success- 
ful, as we all hope it will be, it is for the 
best interests of the entire North 
American continent that we continue 
our fight to maintain the embargo pro- 
vision (section 306 A) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930. Any weakening in our position 
on that point, no matter what the tem- 
porary consideration might be, will in- 
evitably lead to disaster. 

“Undoubtedly as the campaign in 
Mexico progresses and as hope rises 
that it will be fully successful, there will 
be strong pressure for the admission in- 
to this country of cattle from the states 
in northern Mexico which customarily 
have exported some 500,000 head of cat- 
tle annually to the United States, and 
which have not so far been infected with 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

“While it is very unfortunate for the 
operators in those states that they are 
suddenly cut off from the United States 
market for their product, it is for their 
own best interest in the long run that 
the embargo provision be maintained 
airtight. 

“As previously shown, it is the bul- 
wark of our defense against the impor- 
tation of dressed meat products from 
South American countries where foot- 
and-mouth disease has long existed; if 
we were to consider amending the law 
so as to permit importations of cattle 
from northern Mexico, and then at- 
tempt to continue the rigid embargo 
against any importations of dressed 
meat products from South American 
countries, immediately the cry of dis- 
crimination would be raised through 
diplomatic channels. This is purely a 
sanitary problem...... 

“In order to protect the future, north- 
ern Mexico will have to get along in 
some fashion until the disease is 
stamped out in southern Mexico and 
thus provide an outlet for surpluses 
built up in the interim in the northern 
states. Recently, it is understood, an 
outlet for some of the current surplus 
has been supplied with the aid of Unit- 
ed States officials. Great Britain had 
made an urgent request to the United 
States for an allocation of dressed beef 
from this country for immediate ship- 
ment and it has been arranged that part 
of the amount desired will be supplied 
from Tampico, Mexico. Furthermore, 
there are rumors of plans to build can- 
ning plants at other points to relieve 
pressure from overproduction and to 
guard against any possible disaster from 
drought conditions.” 








The International Trade Organization 


By Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Attorney for 


The National Association of Wool Manufacturers 


Those who attended the hearings 
held by the Senate Finance Committee 
during the last spring were deeply im- 
pressed with the statesmanlike manner 
in which Senator Eugene D. Millikin of 
Colorado, as chairman, conducted 
them. An idea of the character of Sen- 
ator Millikin’s work is given by Mr. 
O’Dunne’s statement. To his tribute 
wool growers and others interested in 
safeguarding our economy add their 
appreciation of Senator Millikin’s 
achievement in bringing out the facts 
about the International Trade Organ- 
ization as it is proposed to be set up. 


THE Senate Finance Committee, un- 

der the chairmanship of Senator 
Millikin (Colorado), has completed 
hearings on the proposed International 
Trade Organization and its relationship 
to the contemplated multilateral trade 
agreement both of which are the sub- 
ject of the Geneva conference. 

Senator Millikin proceeded with un- 
precedented thoroughness, and his care- 
fully worded questions demonstrated a 
realistic knowledge superior to that of 
the State Department witnesses, of the 
practical effects of both the Charter and 
the Trade Agreements on the American 
economy. He analyzed the proposed 
Charter article by article, and in fact 
sentence by sentence, and insisted that 
the State Department place on the rec- 
ord its official interpretation of the 
meaning and significance of each pro- 
vision. 

As the result of his skillful examina- 
tion, State Department witnesses time 
and time again were forced to admit 
that certain provisions are merely “pi- 
ous hopes,” “window dressing,” or 
“verbiage.” 

It has been demonstrated that in or- 
der to adhere to the pledges of the 
Charter to assist other countries in the 
solution of their exchange dis-equilib- 
rium, we must withhold exports. If we 
do withhold exports, this violates the 
fundamental thesis of the Charter. If 
we accept imports, while withholding 
exports, we merely share the unem- 
ployment of the other country by reduc- 
ing our own production. 


The State Department propaganda 
has always maintained that the Charter 
is necessary in order to eliminate state 
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trading by foreign governments, which 
works to the disadvantage of the pri- 
vate trader. Senator Millikin pointed 
out provisions of the proposed Charter 





Senator Eugene D. Millikin (Colorado) Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 
which recognize and permit continua- 
tion of state trading, and Will Clayton, 
the State Department’s expert witness 
on the Charter and tariff, was forced to 
admit that the Charter has “accommo- 
dated itself” to existing conditions rath- 
er than to require present changes. The 
Senator queried how such “appease- 
ment” to this objectionable practice can 
result in its elimination. 

The inefficacy of the “escape clause” 
has been demonstrated. Because of 
the absence of any adequate figures on 
present foreign costs, it is feared that 
commitments will be made in the hope 
that mistakes will be corrected by in- 
voking the escape clause. Not only will 
industries be irreparably hurt prior to 
the invocation of the escape clause, but 
Senator Hawkes of New Jersey pointed 
out that the best way to create inter- 
national ill-will is to use the escape 
clause at a time when one foreign coun- 
try is profiting by its exports to the 
United States. 

Senator Millikin directed the State 
Department to place in the record the 
sequence of all foreign loans, lend-lease 
settlement agreements, and pending ap- 





plications for loans, in relation to the 
dates when the proposed Charter wa 
first taken up with the respective coyp. 
tries. This was after it had become ap. 
parent from the testimony that the Unit. 
ed States was about the only natio 
genuinely enthusiastic for the Charte 

He stated he was interested in de 
termining whether the consent of th 
other countries to go along in favor o 
the Charter might not in some way hp 
connected with the loans and lend-leay 

settlements. In other words, he queriej 
whether the foreign support had no 
been adduced through the “nose-bag 
approach. 

With respect to voting, the propose 
Charter provides for one vote for each 
nation. The State Department wit. 
nesses said this provision was only ten. 
tative and subject to such revision 4 
would give the United States a weigh 
vote based on its percentage of worl 
trade. Whereupon Senator Millikin ¢. 
rected that the State Department put in 
the record the official position that i 
would take at Geneva with respect t 
a single or weighted vote. 

In the face of a list of some 60 coun 
tries read into the record to show that 
import permits and foreign exchange 
permits are now required, the State De. 
partment admitted that the presen 
economy of practically every country 
in the world was such that it would not 
be in a position to accept American in- 
ports as soon as the Charter became ¢!- 
fective. 

After long questioning, the Senatu 
forced admission that these countrie 
do not now have either the raw ms 
terials or the industrial capacity (over 
and above domestic needs) to permit 
them to export for some considerable 
time. 

The State Department was unable t 
conceal the obvious fact that befor 
such countries could put their economy 
in condition to supply minimum de 
mestic needs and produce an exportable 
excess, money would be needed. The 
State Department admitted that the 
only possible source of such money 
(aside from the United States) was the 
International Bank, but Senator Mill: 
kin contended that the capital of thi 
bank would be only a “drop in the buck 
et” and also that the majority of the 
capital was United States money. 

While pursuing a completely imper 
sonal approach, Senator Millikin’s ques 
tions led inexorably to the conclusiol 
that all exports from the United State 
today contribute to the present econo! 
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ic maladjustment of these foreign coun- 
tries; that only outside capital can 
bring these economic maladjustments 
into balance; that the ITO, with no fi- 
nancial resources, is powerless to ac- 
complish that result; and that when 
such internal economies are balanced 
and in a healthy condition, the ITO has 
no function. 

For the first time, the State Depart- 
ment has been forced to advise the Sen- 
ate in advance of the exact nature of 
the commitments it intends to make at 
an important international conference. 
The usual result of presenting the Sen- 
ate, after the conference, with a “fait 
accompli” will not be repeated in this 
instance. Furthermore, Senator Milli- 
kin has stated that his Committee will 
render a report in sufficient time to per- 
mit the United States delegation to Ge- 
neva to have, in advance of any com- 
mitments, the views of the Senate. 





Meat Prices 
EXPORTS and the prices that farmers 


are receiving for their livestock 

cannot be blamed for the recent increase 
inmeat prices to consumers, Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson told a meeting 
of the Business Advisory Council in 
Washington, D. C., on June 11, 1947. 
The main factor cited by the Secretary 
as a cause of the rise is the “continuing 
strong consumer demand for meat.” 

“Wide public notice,” the Secretary 
stated, “has been given to certain state- 
ments to the effect that meat export 
activities are causing sharp increases in 
the retail price of meat. There is no 
basis for such statements regarding cur- 
rent price rises. Export shipments of 
meat from U. S. supplies are now so 
small that they should have no signi- 
ficant effect on domestic meat prices, 
either at wholesale or retail levels. Al- 
locations for commercial export during 
the current quarter, the April-June pe- 
tiod, amount to only about 3 percent of 
U.S. production and are far below allo- 
cations for the same period last year. 
In addition to the fact that current ex- 
ports are so small as to have little if any 
direct effect on meat prices, the general 
meat supply situation is good. Further- 
more, the prices farmers have been re- 
ceiving for livestock in recent weeks 
do not warrant the sharp increases that 
have been reported in retail outlets.” 

A summary of further statements 
made by the Secretary follows: 


Meat production in 1947 as a whole is esti- 
mated at 23 billion pounds, dressed weight. 
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This would be the fourth largest output on 
record. Production for the current quarter 
earlier this spring was forecast at about 5 
billion pounds, compared with 4.7 billion 
pounds produced in the April-June period of 
1946. However, production has been run- 
ning ahead of the estimate. Actual produc- 
tion during the first 10 weeks of the quarter 
has been about 4 percent above the forecast. 
In fact, beef supplies are now running at a 
record level. Very recently the inspected 
output has been above expectations for this 
time of year. For example, in the week end- 
ed June 7, federally-inspected production 
totaled 317 million pounds. This was 19 
percent above the production of the preced- 
ing week when the Memorial holiday oc- 
curred. 

The second quarter allocation for commer- 
cial export totals about 155 million pounds. 
This, as stated before, is about 3 percent of 
total U. S. production forecast for the 
quarter. Last year about 314 million pounds 
were allocated for export in the second quar- 
ter. Furthermore, buying by the U. S. 
armed forces this year is drastically reduced 
below the level of last year. In fact, it has 
been running about 30 percent below last 
year’s military purchases. 

Thus, a proportionately larger share of a 
larger meat output is now available for the 
U. S. market. It is possible to assure this 
large supply for domestic use, and to limit 
exports to foreign countries to the amount 
covered by their allocations through export 
control measures now in existence. It will 
be possible to continue this limitation on ex- 
ports if such control is continued, as we have 
requested. 

While the export allocation for April-June 
period totals about 155 million pounds, it is 
estimated that only about 125 million pounds 
will actually be exported during the quarter. 
It has been the experience that when coun- 
tries find their exchange resources tighten- 
ing up, they naturally seek commodities such 
as cereals which will give them more nu- 
tritive units for the money available. 

Department officials have worked closely 
with representatives of foreign governments 
to assure that procurement would be spread 
throughout the quarter and that no country 
would purchase an excessive amount of meat 
at any one time. For example, the British, 
with an 85-million pound allocation, have 
been required to limit their purchases to not 
more than 10 million pounds weekly. Only 
a relatively small portion of the entire sec- 
ond-quarter export allocation remains to be 
vurchased before the end of June. Further- 
more, the principal purchases, to the best 
of our knowledge, have been made in the im- 
portant Midwest packing centers. 

In spite of heavy slaughter, and a down- 
ward trend in livestock prices the past few 
months, there has been some upward trend 
in live animal prices the past couple of 
weeks. But little has occurred, that would 
warrant the sharp increases in retail prices 
of meat that have been renorted the last few 
days. Let me give you a few examples: The 
index of prices paid to farmers for all meat 
animals on March 15 stood at 345. (The in- 
dex on the August 1909-July 1914 parity 
basis is taken as 100.) On April 15, 1947 
this index stood at 331 and by May 15—the 
last date for which this figure is available 
—went down to 327. During the same pe- 
riod average monthly market prices per 100 
pounds of beef steers and hogs at Chicago 
were as shown in the table. 


These facts, it seems to me, make it clear 
that the increase in meat prices must be laid 
to factors other than the small export alloca- 
tion, the meat supply, and the prices that 
farmers receive for their livestock. One of 
the important factors not to be overlooked 
is the continuing strong consumer demand 
for meat. 





Cooperation 


Denver Exchange Praises 
Lamb Promotion Effort 


THE following letter from A. A. Blak- 

ley, president of the Denver Live 
Stock Exchange, is self-explanatory. 
While the deduction of 75 cents per car 
of sheep for the special lamb promotion 
fund has been made by the livestock 
exchanges in Denver and Ogden for 
several years past and more recently by 
those at San Antonio and Fort Worth, 
Texas, and Omaha, Nebraska, it is 
necessary that exchanges at all mar- 
kets where sheep are handled cooperate 
in this way in order to obtain sufficient 
money to do this lamb promotion work 
properly. The attitude of the Denver 
Live Stock Exchange in this connection 
is worthy of emulation. 


June 138, 1947 
Dear Mr. Jones: 


Receipt is herewith acknowledged of your 
letter dated June 11, 1947, regarding the de- 
duction to be made by market agencies at 
the Denver Union Stockyards for the bene- 
fit of the National Live Stock & Meat Board, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please be advised that we are making 
these deductions through our market agen- 
cies at this time and further you will note 
in our Tariff No. 10 that it is provided for 
and in the case of sheep a deduction of 75 
cents a car and commensurate charges on 
all other modes of arrival. ' 

It is the opinion of the Denver Exchatige 
that this is a very worthy cause and one to 
which we subscribe wholeheartedly and 
without an exception members of the Ex-' 
change have been most cooperative in mak- 
ing this collection for your association, and 
trust through our cooperation that the Na- 
tional Live Stock & Meat Board will continue 
the great work it has done in the past. 

Yours truly, 
Denver Live Stock Exchange 
A. A. Blakley, President 








Hogs Choice 
March $27.10 $26.92 
April 23.49 25.88 
May 22.24 25.92 
V7eck Ended June 7 22.27 26.58 


Beef Steers All 


Good Medium Common Grades 
$24.05 $21.82 $17.74 $23.30 
23.45 21.04 17.33 22.93 
24.22 22.01 17.97 24.06 
25.08 23.22 19.88 25.31 
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Nevada Grazing District 
Controversy Ends 


ten-year controversy over the in- 

corporation of certain public do- 
main lands in Esmeralda, Eureka, Lan- 
der, Lincoln, and Nye counties, Nevada, 
into grazing districts, was ended on 
June 4, 1947, by a Department of the In- 
terior order revoking their withdrawal 
for that purpose. 

The effective date of the order is 
August 7 of this year. At that time the 
land becomes “subject to application, 
petition, location, or selection.” Vet- 
erans in World War II will have oppor- 
tunity to make application for the lands 
under existing homestead and other 
land laws for 90 days, that is, between 
August 7 and November 5, 1947. All 
parties, including veterans, claiming 
preference rights superior to those of 
veterans in general will have from July 
18 to August 6 to file for the lands. The 
general public may apply after Novem- 
ber 6 for the lands remaining after ap- 
plication of the above named classes 
have been satisfied. 

These lands were withdrawn in No- 
vember 1937 by the Department of the 
Interior for the purpose of setting up 
three grazing districts. There was vig- 
orous opposition on the part of the 
stockmen to the proposal and the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Public Lands of 
which Senator McCarran of Nevada 
was then chairman, held public hear- 
ings on the point at issue. The recent 
order ends the controversy. 





Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Meet | 


EVENTY-FIVE Columbia breeders 
from nine Western States attended 
the annual meeting of the Columbia 
Sheep Breeders Association of America 
in Bozeman, Montana, May 26 and 27, 
at which Mr. William A. Denecke of 
Bozeman, president of the association 
presided. Highlight of the meeting was 
a tour of farm flocks in the Gallatin Val- 
ley including those of N. L. Towne, John 
Norton, R. E. Brown, H. T. Porter, Wil- 
liam Denecke and Edward Noyes. 

A major portion of the directors’ 
meeting and the general business ses- 
sion was devoted to a discussion of the 
Fourth National Columbia Show and 
Sale to be held at Minot, North Dakota, 
October 13 and 14. E. M. Gregory of 
Fargo, North Dakota, manager of the 
show and sale, was present to discuss 
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plans with the breeders. According to 
Gregory, approximately 300 head of the 
nation’s finest Columbias will be shown 
and sold. Additional features of the an- 
nual affair will be a fleece show and 
contest with leading wool experts of the 
Nation putting on a fleece judging dem- 
onstration. There will also be a dressed 
carcass demonstration and lecture. 

A spirit of optimism prevailed among 
the Columbia breeders as they dis- 
cussed future plans and a unified pro- 
gram for their association. 

At the closing session, Wm. A. Den- 
ecke of Bozeman, Montana, and Ernest 
White of Kalispell, Montana, were re- 
elected president and vice president, 
respectively, and M. L. Buchanan of 
Fargo, North Dakota, was reappointed 
by the Board of Directors as secretary. 

The following are directors of the as- 
sociation: Cy Young, St. Anthony, Ida- 
ho; Mrs. Nancy Campbell, Dixon, Cali- 
fornia; R. B. Marquiss, Gillette, Wyom- 
ing; J. D. Hooten, Bordulac, North Da- 
kota; U. S. Archibald, Gillette, Wyom- 
ing; Ernest White, Kalispell, Montana; 





W. A. Denecke, Bozeman, Montana; A] 
Dexter, St. Paul, Minnesota; and Mark 
Bradford, Spanish Fork, Utah. 





NEW W.S.C. STUD RAM 


a, 


Renk’s Beau Geste 2237 - 216999. 
Hampshire ram lamb at the 1946 International Live. 
stock Exposition at which time he weighed 2)) 
pounds. Bred and exhibited by Wm. R. Renk & Sons 


First prize 


Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 


Purchased by Washington 
State College. 








eS a = 








The foundation flock of Columbias recently purchased by the South Dakota State College 
from Hooten Stock Farm, Bordulac, North Dakota. 
Earle W. Klosterman, in charge of sheep husbandry at the college; Joe Hooten, Charles S. 
Hobbs, head of the Animal Husbandry Department at the college; and Fred Morris, college 


shepherd. 


~OUTH Dakota State College recent- 
ly purchased twelve bred Columbia 
ewes from the Hooten Stock Farm at 
Bordulac, North Dakota, for the foun- 
dation flock at South Dakota State. 
Earle W. Klosterman, who is in charge 
of sheep husbandry at South Dakota, 
selected these ewes from the Hooten 
Farm reserve breeding flock. 
The Columbia sheep was developed 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture as a true breeding type to 


COLUMBIA FLOCK FOR S. D. COLLEGE 


With the flock are (from left to right) 


replace crossbreeding on the range. 
They were developed from an origina 
cross, made in 1912, of Rambouillet 
ewes and Lincoln rams. As this wa 
the first breed of sheep developed it 
America, the name Columbia was chos 
en. 

At the time of the purchase the ! 
ewes had been bred to some of Hootens 
stud rams of national reputation and 
since then have given birth to 19 strong 
lambs. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


wit J. Miller, Topeka, Kansas, sec- 
retary of the Kansas Live Stock 
Association and the Kansas State Live 
Stock Sanitary Commissioner, was 
elected chairman of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board at its 24th an- 
nual meeting in Chicago on June 12 and 
13. F. G. Ketner, general manager of 
the Producers Livestock Cooperative 
Association at Columbus, Ohio, is the 
new vice president; Frank Richards, 
Chicago, secretary of the American 
Aberdeen Angus Breeders Association, 
isthe new treasurer, and R. C. Pollock 
was re-elected general manager. 
“Although the nation’s annual pro- 
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duction of meat has dropped below the 
record wartime output,” General Man- 
ager Pollock told the Board, “the year 
M6 was the fifth consecutive year 
when our meat supply has exceeded 20 
billion pounds. This is in contrast with 
aprewar production of slightly over 16 
billion pounds. 

“The continued high production of 
meat is shown by the fact that last year’s 
output was 22,961,000,000 pounds and 


is year is expected to exceed that fig- 
ure, 
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Meat Board Affairs 


“Compared with the same period last 
year, our beef production at federally 
inspected plants in the first four months 
of this year showed a gain of 30 percent. 
Veal production was up 53 percent, 
pork and lamb production were down 
7 and 27 percent respectively. 

“The average American is eating 
more meat than in years. The 1946 
consumption per capita of meat reached 
152.8 pounds—26 pounds more than in 
the prewar period, 1935-39. In the 
three years ending with 1946, per cap- 
ita consumption averaged almost 150 
pounds. And it is well to remember 
that this high rate of consumption is 
taking place at a time when the great- 
est number of foods in history are bid- 


m 








In the above picture Don R. Miller, meat specialist of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, at the close of a meat demonstration in one of our larger cities, is showing officials 
of retailer associations the new quick-selling lamb riblets made from the lamb breast. 


ding for a place on the homemaker’s 
shopping list.” 

Reports presented by members of the 
Board’s staff indicated the wide scope 
and effectiveness of the organization’s 
program during the past fiscal year. 

In the nutrition activities, marked in- 
terest has been.shown ih the meat story 
by doctors, dentists, dietitians and other 
professional persons. More than 30 
thousand were reached each month 
with the latest facts concerning the nu- 
tritive value of meat. Thousands had 


the opportunity of viewing special dis- 
plays set up at conventions, such as the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Dietetic Association and oth- 
ers. 


Reports of the Board’s home econ- 
omists indicated that services in this 
field have been stepped up to meet the 
increasing calls for service. The field 
staff has staged programs, featured by 
lectures and demonstrations in 139 cit- 
ies across the country. These have 
been centered on meat cookery, care 
of meat in the home, the use of lard and 
the food value of meat. 


A coast-to-coast program of lecture- 
demonstrations, conducted by the meat 
merchandising specialists, has been car- 
ried on in 69 leading cities, reaching re- 
tail meat dealers from more than 1,000 
cities of the United States and Canada. 

Featured on these programs were 
modern meat cutting methods and mod- 
ern trends in meat retailing. Programs 
were also presented before more than 
100,000 high school and college students 


and teachers in the cities on this sched- 
ule. 


The emphasis placed by the Board on 
the use of sound motion pictures in 
teaching meat lessons was brought’ out 
in a report showing that more than 
1,600,000 attended showings of these 
pictures, and more than one million 
others have viewed the Board’s slide- 
film on meat cookery. 

The part played during the year by 
meat literature, meat exhibits, meat 
judging contests, meat copy for the 
press, radio talks and many other media 
in teaching the meat story, was stressed 
throughout the sessions. 

Reporting the results of a study she 
is conducting for the Board on the use 
of meat for infants, Dr. Ruth Leverton, 
University of Nebraska, stated that in 
this study meat has been fed to infants 
beginning at six weeks of age. A similar 
group of infants received no meat. At 
the end of eight weeks it was found that 
the infants receiving meat showed a 
higher hemoglobin level and red cell 
count than the no-meat group. 


A study carried on over a 14-months’ 
period to determine the comparative 
value of meat and legumes in the feed- 
ing of growing children was reported 
by Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, director of 

(Continued on page 24) 
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National Home Sewing Contest 


An American Wool Council Project 
By Betty Tanner 


“Good Wool Stories Are Made, Not 
Born,” a feature of the June Wool 
Grower, outlined the work which the 
American Wool Council does in pre- 
paring news releases. One of the 
stories illustrating this phase of the 
Council's activities was on the use of 
wool in home dressmaking. The ob- 
_ jective behind that particular release 
was to furnish a background for the 
National Wool Sewing Contest which 
the American Wool Council, in cooper- 
ation with the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, is sponsoring this season. Details 
on the contest are set forth in this 
article. 


ITH publication of three-column 
illustrated stories in hundreds of 
newspapers, and the release of 106,000 
especially prepared brochures, the 
American Wool Council last month 
launched its newest long-range project 
—a national sewing contest for young 
women and girls. 


The contest, running from June Ist 
to January 15th, and offering cash prizes 
totaling $1400 plus valuable merchan- 
dise awards for superior woolen gar- 
ments, is being conducted by the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary of the National Wool 
Growers Association in cooperation 
with the American Wool Council. 
Through its three entry divisions— 
wool coats, wool suits, and wool dresses 
—this home sewing project is designed 
to promote skill in constructing long- 
wearing, beautifully styled clothing 
from virgin wool fabrics. 


Local and State contests will culmi- 
nate in a National Fashion Show to be 
staged by the American Wool Council 
at the annual convention of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association in Janu- 
ary, 1948. The State winners in each 
of the three divisions will model their 
own garments and prizes will be award- 
ed by a jury of judges. 
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NATIONAL PRIZES 


Award by American 
Wool Council, Inc. 


Grand Prize for the best gar- 
ment, either coat, suit or dress 
—$400 scholarship to a school 
of the winner’s choice. 


Awards by 
Botany Mills, Inc. 


$100 United States Savings 
Bond to the winner of the 
scholarship award. 

25 garment lengths of ‘Botany’ 
Brand Certified Virgin Wool 
fabrics for the best garments 
in any category, exclusive of 
those awarded any other prize. 


Awards by 
Forstmann Woolen Co., and 
S. Stroock & Co., Inc. 


Three prizes of $100 each in 
United States Savings bonds 
for the best coat, best suit and 
best dress exclusive of the win- 
ner of the scholarship award. 


Twelve prizes of $50 each in 
United States Savings Bonds 
for each of the four best coats, 
the four best suits and the four 
best dresses, exclusive of the 
winners of any other prizes. 


LOCAL AND STATE PRIZES 


Local and State prizes will be 
announced in each State. First 
prize at the State contests will 
include transportation for win- 
ners to the national contest and 
fashion show at the National 
Wool Growers. Association 
Convention in January 1948. 


General rules governing the contest 
and applicable in all cases, including 
the national judging, are being an- 
nounced to schools and home economic 


groups through the American Wo) 
Council’s Contest brochure: ‘Make j 
Yourself—With Wool.” These rule 
are: 

1. Each garment entered in the eop. 
test shall be made of virgin wool fabric 

2. The contest will have three diy. 
sions: a. Coats. b. Suits. c. Dresses 

Only one garment may be entered in 
each division by any one individual, 
but any contestant may enter one, tw 
or all three sections of the contest. 

3. The garment may be made accord- 
ing to the contestant’s own design, or 
by any of the commercial patterns, such 
as McCall, Vogue, Simplicity or Ad. 
vance. 

4. Each garment entered must be x. 
companied by a brief statement of 1(/ 
words or less, setting forth: 

a. The fabric from which the ga- 
ment was made, the reason for its 
choice, and its advantages for the 
use intended. 

b. The pattern used, and the reason 
for its choice, or a statement that 
the garment was made according 
to the entrant’s own design. 

c. The total itemized cost of the gar- 
ment, including fabric, buttons 
thread, and all other component 
parts. 


Garments will be judged on the fol: 
lowing points: 

a. Workmanship 

b. Fit 

c. Suitability of fabric and pattern a 
design to the use for which the 
garment is intended. 

d. For style and versatility, ingenuity 
and economy, in choosing tril 
mings and accessories. 

The local and State contests will be 
conducted according to rules estab 
lished in each State, and announced lo 
cally by the officers of the Women’ 
Auxiliary in each State. 

The Council’s brochure, handsomely 
illustrated with photographs ant 
sketches, gives full details not only @ 
the contest, but of the valuable proper 
ties intrinsic in wool itself—such ® 
durability, elasticity, insulating quali- 
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This photograph, used to illustrate the American Wool Council’s article—’Good Wool Stories Are 
Made, Not Born’—in last month’s Wool Grower, renders service again as the cover picture of the Coun- 
cil’s brochure on the National Sewing Contest. 


ties, smartness, beauty and adaptability. 

In a section entitled “How to Choose 
Your Wool Fabric,” the brochure fur- 
ther offers suggestions on selecting tex- 
tures and finishes suitable for a specific 
garment. It reminds the prospective 
contestant that a label reading “Virgin 
Wool” or “100 Percent Wool” is her 
guarantee of fabric integrity. 

Through publicity on this contest and 
the activities connected with it, the 
American Wool Council projects wool- 
en yard goods as the fashion-right and 
superior material for practical home 
sewing. In newspaper releases sent out 
as advance “grounding” for the contests, 
the Council stressed the following facts: 
Present increased sales of yard goods 
prove that large numbers of American 
women are now making their own cloth- 
ing; sewing schools and home economics 
departments report a new high in class 
enrollment; progressive sewing teach- 
fs are advocating that beginning 
seamstresses start out by making a 
“good” garment worthy of painstaking 
effort, rather than “just something to 
practice on”; home-sewing learners are 
more inspired and take greater pride in 
their sewing when they are creating a 
suit, coat or dress rather than some less 
challenging article; sewing with woolen 
and worsted fabrics is pleasant, easy 
and practical. 
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National Forum of Labor 
Agriculture and Industry 


most cordial invitation has been ex- 

tended to sheepmen of the country 
to attend the third National Forum of 
Labor, Agriculture, and Industry, spon- 
sored by the University of Wyoming 
and to be held at its Union Building in 
Laramie on July 28, 29, and 30, 1947. 
The subject of the meeting is, “The 
Highway to Full Production and _ its 
Fair Distribution.” 

“The Forum this year,” writes Dr. A. 
F. Vass, professor of Agronomy and 
Agricultural Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming and chairman of the 
Forum Committee, “will deal with ways 
of keeping the production ‘highway’ 
open, and the fair distribution of that 
production among the different groups 
of our economy. The addresses of the 
morning and luncheon meetings will be 
devoted to the presentation of the prob- 
lems that may act as ‘road blocks,’ and 
methods for their prevention or remov- 
al. The afternoon meetings will be pan- 
el programs where questions and an- 
swers, and free open discussion will pre- 
vail. Everyone will have an opportun- 
ity to ask questions and give his views. 
The ‘road blocks’ on the ‘Highway 
to Ful! Production’ that will receive 


special consideration are: Industrial- 
labor relations; taxation, local and na- 
tional; domestic and international trade 
policies; possible drastic drops in agri- 
cultural prices such as followed World 
War I, without a corresponding drop in 
industrial goods and wages; parity pric- 
es and wages, and methods for arriving 
at a fair distribution of the national in- 
come among the different branches of 
our economy.” : 

The aim of the Forum is announced 
as that of bringing together the leaders 
in the fields of labor, agriculture, and 
industry for a frank, friendly, and open 
discussion out of which will result a bet- 
ter understanding of the economic prob- 
lems facing the people of the United 
States today. 

While many prominent people are 
scheduled to take part in the discus- 
sion, of particular interest to sheepmen 
is Mr. Glenn Gardiner of the Forstmann 
Woolen Mills, who is considered one of 
the outstanding industrial labor leaders 
of the country on account of the friend- 
ly relations existing between manage- 
ment and the CIO labor union in the 
New Jersey plant of the Forstmann 
Company. Undoubtedly, Mr. Gardiner 
will also have some ideas on our coun- 
try’s trade policies. On account of the 
place the wool industry holds in the 
economic life of the United States, un- 
doubtedly every subject under discus- 
sion at the meetings will have a direct 
bearing on it. 

President Sylvan J. Pauly of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association has 
been invited to speak and J. B. Wilson, 
legislative chairman of the organiza- 
tion, will explain many of the compli- 
cated problems facing the wool grower. 

It has also been announced that Earl 
Owen Shreve, President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from University of 
Wyoming officials to speak on July 29. 

Lodging will be available for all, Dr. 
Vass states. The dining room and cafe- 
terias on the campus will be open. 
Rooms for 50 women will be available 
in the women’s dormitories. The men’s 
dormitory and Butler huts will accom- 
modate 200 or more men. Rates will 
range from 75 cents to one dollar per 
person per night. Splendid tourist 
camps and some hotel rooms will: be 
available. 

Requests for lodging reservations, in- 
cluding the date of arrival, the method 
of travel, and the anticipated length of 
stay, should be filed as soon as possible 
with the Forum Committee in care of 
the University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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Crossbreeding In Market Lamb Production 


By R. F. Miller, University of California 


An Address before the 82nd Annual 
Convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco, California 
January 26-30, 1947 


With the advent of higher prices for 

lambs in the great central mar- 
kets following World War I, the west- 
ern sheep producers became interested 
in crossbreeding, mainly using long- 
wool rams and Corriedale-type rams on 
grade fine-wool ewes. These crossbred 
ewes were then retained and bred to 
Down or mutton-type rams for the pro- 
duction of market lambs. This is 
known as the three-breed cross and re- 
sults have been very satisfactory. In 
certain areas, particularly Montana, 
Utah, and Wyoming, the straight fine- 
wool-ewe—high grade Rambouillet—is 
most suitable and she is in turn mated 
to a mutton-type ram which constitutes 
a two-breed cross. 

In either cross the lambs mature 
earlier, are of superior mutton type, 
make greater gains than either of the 
parental types. This is generally at- 
tributed to hybrid vigor, and it is in- 
teresting to note that most sheepmen 
in the range states practice systematic 
crossbreeding. Furthermore we find 
crossbreeding common in many foreign 
countries; for instance, in Great Britain 
the Border-Leicester-Cheviot cross 
mated with mutton-type rams; in New 
Zealand the Lincoln and Leicester- 
Merino cross mated with Southdowns; 
New South Wales, the Border-Leices- 
ter-Merino ewes mated with Dorset or 
Ryeland rams. Many more could be 
mentioned. In this country the most 
convincing work in crossbreeding was 
the 10-year study with swine by Win- 
ters of the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
tion, reprinted in Minnesota Special 
Bulletin 180. 

As a word of caution, Hammond of 
England points out: “Haphazard cross- 
breeding is useless and ultimately leads 
to failure while a properly organized 
system will give good results. It should 
be emphasized that indiscriminate 
crossing is a very different thing from 
a well-thought-out system.” Pure breed- 
ing from both sides is important. 

Furthermore, the sheepman should 
never lose sight of careful selection and 
culling of yearling ewes retained for 
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R. F. Miller 


breeding, always selecting for size, vig- 
or, and wool qualities. In a recent 
article in the December, 1946, issue of 
the National Wool Grower by Clair E. 
Terrill of the Western Sheep Breeding 
Laboratory at Dubois, Idaho, it is 


shown that yearling Rambouillet ewes 
which weighed 10 pounds above the 
average produced 15 pounds more of 
lamb in the first three productive 
years than the average of the flock. 

The question at once arises, what 
sire produces the most profitable lamb? 
The Hampshire and Suffolk rams are 
noted for siring lambs of superior 
weight while the Shropshire and South. 
down cross produces a superior carcass 
but lacking in weight. Packers and 
lamb buyers are continually praising 
the choicer quality of lambs from the 
smaller breeds but are not interested 
in paying a premium on these smaller 
carcasses. As one producer has said, 
“less talk and more pay” would be more 
to the point in encouraging the pro- 
duction of choice light-weight carcass. 
es. 

A great many experiment stations 
have studied various phases of lamb 
production through crossbreeding and 
the writer herewith takes the liberty of 
giving a brief review of some of these 
investigations. 








Montana Experiment Station (’) 


From 1938 to 1944 the Montana Sta- 
tion conducted an interesting study in 
crossbreeding in the production of mar- 
ket lambs. Since Rambouillet ewes 
are the hardiest and the most popular 
range sheep in Montana, the object of 
this test was to see which breeds com- 
bine with the Rambouiilet to the best 
advantage in the production of market 
lambs. Six hundred smooth-bodied 
Rambouillet ewes were evenly divided 
into 5 lots, approximately 120 head per 
lot, and they were bred to 5 different 


breed sires. Three new rams were used 
each year per lot and the rams were 
changed annually so that, at the close 
of 5 years, each group of ewes had been 
mated to each of the breed sires. The 
lambs were born during April, kept on 
foothill pastures until early summer 
and then grazed on the national forest 
about 53 days. They were weaned about 
the 25th of August at an average age 
of 122 days and the fat lambs shipped 
to market. 

It will be noticed that the lambs sired 








Weights of Lambs and Percentage Fat Lambs 


Sire 

No. of ewes bred 586 
No. of lambs weaned 570 
No. of fat lambs 300 


Per cent fat lambs weaned 52.6 
Av. wt. lambs weaned lbs. 176.9 
Lbs. lamb wnd. per ewe bred 74.8 


Suffolk Hampshire Columbia Corriedale Romney 


587 589 590 586 

592 605 623 645 

262 182 135 119 
44.3 30.1 21.7 18.5 
74.3 72,6 68.3 66.8 
749. 4.6 72.1 73.5 


—$——— 








(¢) G. Curtis Hughes, Mimeograph Report, 
Montana Experiment Station, Bozeman, 
Montana. 


by Suffolk rams were 2.6 pounds heav- 
ier than the Hampshire cross lambs 
There was also a larger percentage 
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fat lambs in the Suffolk group. The 
Columbia cross showed up well, nearly 
equal ‘o the Hampshire cross lambs in 
weight, although there was a lower per- 





centage of fat lambs. The Corriedale 
cross was considerably below the Co- 
lumbia. 





From 1927 to 1933 a similar test was 
conducted at the California Station 
comparing the merits of various breed 
sires: Hampshire, Suffolk, Shropshire, 
Southdown, Romney and Rambouillet. 
One hundred and twenty large smooth- 
bodied Rambouillet ewes were divided 
into 6 lots and were bred over a period 
of 6 years to each of the above sires, 
changing rams each year. The ewes 
were kept in one flock under good farm 
feed conditions, and the lambs were 


California Experiment Station (°) 


er number of lambs raised. The Shrop- 
shire cross lambs were heavier than 
the Southdown, and the Romney and 
straight Rambouillet lambs weighed 
about the same. The Southdown cross 
produced the largest per cent of fat 
lambs although the appraised value was 
low due to lighter weights. 

In addition to the Rambouillet ewes 
there were also 80 head of first cross 
Romney-Rambouillet ewes that were 
bred to the 4 mutton sires, similar to 





Sire Hamp. Suf. 
No. of lambs 144 138 
Av. wt. lambs lbs. 77.0 78.3 
No. of fat lambs 124.0 122.0 
Per cent of fat lambs 86.1 88.4 
Lbs. of lamb perewe 99.0 96.5 
Apprsd. value per lamb# 6.71 6.51 


Weights and Gains of the Crossbred Lambs Out of Rambouillet Ewes 
Five-year Summary 


Shrop. South. Rom. Ramb. 
135 141 89 146 
72.9 70.4 70.0 70.7 
120.0 131.0 70 102.0 
88.9 93.0 78.6 69.9 
87.9 88.7 84.2 92.1 
6.46 6.00 —* 5.52 





marketed as spring lambs about April 
each year at an average age of about 
120 days. 


The Suffolk cross lambs were a tri- 
fle heavier and showed a larger per- 
centage of fat lambs than the Hamp- 
shire group, although the Hamp- 
shire cross resulted in somewhat more 
pounds of lamb per ewe due to a larg- 


the Rambouillet ewes. These ewes, 
however, lambed about a month later 
and the lambs were marketed some- 
what young, average age 95 days. 


When bred to first cross ewes, the 
Hampshire and Suffolk weighed prac- 
tically the same; the Suffolk cross 
showed a larger number of fat lambs 
and more pounds per ewe due to a larg- 





Weights and Gains of the Crossbred 


*. 


Lambs Out of First Cross 


Romney X Rambouillet Ewes—Four-year Summary 


Sire Hampshire Suffolk Shropshire Southdown 
No. of lambs 96 100 103 102 
Ay. wt. of lambs lbs. 69.5 69.2 62.6 60.4 
No. of fat lafbs 84 86 86 91 

Per cent of fat lambs 87.5 86.0 83.5 89.2 
Pounds of lamb per ewe 83.5 87.6 80.6 77.0 
Appraised value per lamb 5.91 6.17 5.06 5.36 





_ 


') Robert F. Miller, Crossbreeding investi- 
gations in the Production of California 
Spring Lambs. California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bulletin 598. 

itted on account of rams not settling 
‘wes during two years. 





‘OSS lambs. 
‘centage af 


# Includes the period of 1928 to 1933 and 
the price of choice lambs varied from 15.25 
in 1929 to 4.50 per ewt. in 1933 


‘oo! Growel Bluly, 19.47 


er number of lambs raised than the 
Hampshire. The Shropshire and South- 
down again were lighter in weight, 
although a high percentage of fat lambs 
was produced. In appraised value per 
lamb they rank: Suffolk, Hampshire, 
Southdown and Shropshire. 
(Continued on page 27) 


Intermountain Junior 
Stock Show 


GEVERAL records toppled at the elev- 

enth annual Intermountain Junior 
Fat Stock Show held at the Union Stock 
Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah, June 2 
to 4, 1947. 


Some 1,036 Future Farmers of! 
America and 4-H Club members from! 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and Montana, 
brought 1,951 beef cattle, 270 lambs, 
and 266 hogs to the show to break last 
year’s record of 860 exhibitors and 2,249 
entries. Total sales of $436,215.95 ex- 
ceeded all previous records of the In- 
termountain Show, and also are report- 
ed to have surpassed the next highest: 
show this year at Spokane, Washington, ' 
by $100,000. 


The 1,942 cattle sold, brought a 
205.19 or an average of $212.19% per 
head. Two hundred sixty-nine sheep: 
sold for a total of $6,352.69 or $23.61 per 
head, and the 266 hogs brought $15, 658: 
or an average of $58.11. 

Lind House, a 4-H Club nadine 
from Tremonton, Utah, captured the 
grand championship honor for the third : 
successive year with a crossbred lamb, ' 
while his brother John won similar hon-’ 
ors in the F.F.A. section, also with a 
crossbred lamb. 


Other high awards in the 4-H divis- 
ion were won by Miss Lois Porritt of ; 
Tremonton, Utah, for a Hampshire. 
purebred; by Gary Adams and Ronald 
Firth of Tremonton with their Suffolk : 
lambs; and by Elroy McDermott of Clif- 
ton, Idaho, with a Rambouillet ram. 

In the F.F.A. division high places: 
were given Harvey Fitzgerald, Kamas, ; 
Utah, and Snell Olson of Spanish Fork, : 
Utah, with Suffolk lambs, and Snell 
Olsen and Ile Wilde of Oakley, Idaho, ; 
with Hampshire lambs. 


In the F.F.A. division of the beef cat- 
tle section a Shorthorn steer owned by 
Don L. Christensen of Redmond, Utah, . 
won championship honors, while in the : 
4-H division a Hereford exhibited by , 
Gary Theurer of Providence, Utah,' 
took top honors. | 

The grand champion fat hog in the, 
FFA section was a Duroc barrow shown | 
by George Bunn of Tooele, Utah, and! 
in the 4-H section a Spotted Poland’ 
China shown by Myron Giles, Jr., Tre- 
monton, Utah, was awarded champion | 
honors. 
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Make Your Reservation Now! 


4th NATIONAL 
SHOW and SALE 


COLUMBIA 
SHEEP 

















The All-American Bree 
300 ORIGINATED BY THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


OF THE BEST COLUMBIAS AVAILABLE 


will be offered at the National 

Show and Sale at Minot, October 13th 
and 14th. You couldn't choose a 
better time to start or add to your 
flocks of these big money makers! 


WRITE FOR SALE CATALOG 


E. M. GREGORY, Sale Manager 
701 Black Building, Fargo, N. D. 








———«—< 
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Replacing Sagebrush W 


By A. C. Hull, Jr., and 
William N. Anderson’ 


PAHO has vast areas which support 
dense stands of sagebrush. These 
sagebrush lands produce very little for- 
age and, as they cover large areas, this 
results either in overgrazing of the op- 
en, brush-free areas or in a decrease in 
thenumber of livestock that can proper- 
ly be grazed. The heavy ~agebrush not 
only covers up the grass but hinders 
livestock movement; causes wool pull- 
ing, straying, and predator losses. 
A range sagebrush growth usually in- 
dicates a productive soil that should 
grow a large volume of range forage. 





Fig. 1. Sagebrush stands like this are common 
throughout southern Idaho. This area is producing 
less than 50 pounds of grass per acre and less than 
half of it can be reached by grazing animals. It 
takes 10 acres to support one sheep for one month. 
The sagebrush takes moisture from the grass and 
makes livestock movement difficult. Note the almost 
complete lack of grass under the sagebrush. 


However, where dense sagebrush is 
present, there will be little range forage 
until the sagebrush is replaced with re- 
seeded grass. 


Information about comparative large- 
scale methods and costs of changing 


‘Forest Ecologist for the Intermountain For- 
‘st and Range Experiment Station, Forest 
Service, Ogden, Utah, and Assistant Region- 
al Grazier for the Grazing Service, Idaho, re- 
spectively. 
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sagebrush range to grass range is much 
in demand. To supply this information 
the Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station and the Grazing 
Service cooperated in a long-time study 
of sagebrush removal and reseeding on 
the Raft River Flat in the Twin Falls 
Grazing District No. 2. Four methods of 
brush removal and reseeding were tried 
on a 136-acre area the first year. One 
of the methods increased the grass from 
50 to 2,121 pounds of air-dry forage per 


pf’? - ae |S. 
Fig. 2. This plot was railed, burned, and drilled. 
Drill furrows are spaced 12 inches apart and cut 144 


inches deep with very little seed covering in the bot- 
tom of the drill furrow. 


acre within a period of 3 years at a cost 
of $2.97 per acre. These same methods 
can be used on other areas. 


Range of Low Grazing 
Capacity Before Seeding 


The treated area was similar to mil- 
lions of acres of sagebrush lands 
throughout southern Idaho. The sage- 
brush formed a heavy stand and by ring 
count the plants were found to vary 
from seedlings to more than 70 years 
old. Sagebrush took most of the mois- 
ture and prevented easy movement of 
grazing animals (Figure 1). The study 
area produced 50 pounds of native grass 
per acre but because of sagebrush only 
22 pounds could be reached by live- 
stock. Ten acres were needed to sup- 
port one sheep for one month and 10,000 





ith Grass 


acres to graze a band of 1,000 sheep for 
one month. 


Study of Four Methods of Seeding 


Reseeding was done by four methods 
in the early fall of 1943 as follows: (1) 
broadcast and rail once; (2) broadcast 
and rail twice; (3) rail twice and drill; 
and (4) rail, burn, and drill. 

1. Broadcast and rail once. Broad- 
casting was done with Cahoon hand 
broadcasters at a cost of 27 cents per 
acre, exclusive of seed. Since sage- 
brush plants stood 2 to 4 feet tall, it was 
difficult to distribute the seeds evenly 
(Fig. 1). Broadcast seeding was at the 
rate of 4 pounds of crested wheatgrass 
and 3 pounds of bulbous bluegrass per 


acre. 





Fig. 3. This picture was taken three years after 
crilling near the same spot as the other pictures 
and shows the 3-year-old stand which produced 
2,121 pounds per acre as compared to 50 pounds 
per acre before reseeding. 


Railing was done with the Olsen rail 
which weighed 2,280 pounds and cov- 
ered a 33-foot swath. It was pulled by 
a 35 Caterpillar tractor. One railing 
killed 35 percent of the brush at a cost 
of 44 cents per acre but did not cover 
much of broadcast seed. Railing, seed, 
and seeding cost $1.58 per acre. This 
plot produced 281 pounds of air-dry 
grass per acre during the third growing 
season. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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UNION 


RICH NATURAL RESOURCES 

CENTER OF NATIONWIDE MARKET 
PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 

FIRST IN WHEAT PRODUCTION 
PRODUCTIVE AGRICULTURE 
ABUNDANT WATER 

DEPENDABLE RAIL TRANSPORTATION 
NATIVE BORN WORKERS 
MODERATE LIVING COSTS 





ANSAS—almost in the exact geographical 
center of the United States; an important 
factor to industries serving nationwide markets. 


Agriculture is king. Kansas normally ranks first 
in wheat production. In addition to grains, vege- 
tables ye fruits, a large part of farm income is 
derived from livestock al poultry. 

Kansas industry keeps step with agriculture. 
There are approximately 2,500 manufacturing 
and processing establishments. Over four million 
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*& One of a series of ad- 
vertisements basedon 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


tons of coal are mined annually. Here is the 
largest natural gas field in the world. Eighteen 
principal rivers with two great watersheds pro- 
vide an abundance of water. The population is 
97 per cent native born. 


* * * 


Kansas . . . the hub of a rich market; a treasure 
chest of natural resources with dependable labor; 
outstanding public health record; moderate living 
costs; and excellent transportation over Union 
Pacific rails. 


“Union Pacific’ 


2 Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 
information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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The 
Wool 
Market 


WHILE the controversy over the 
cs program continued in Wash- 
ington during the month (see page 
five), some encouraging signs devel- 
oped in the domestic wool market. The 
scarcity of free (from vegetable matter) 
types of foreign wools turned the atten- 
tion of manufacturers and topmakers 
toward domestic fine wools. 

Foreign wools finer than 58’s are 
hard to get now and since the current 
season’s auctions in Australia and oth- 
er United Kingdom points are set to 
close the end of June, no supplies of any 
great volume of such wool or any other 
foreign wool, can be expected to reach 
our markets before next January. So 
domestic wools should have an inning. 

No figures have been released by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to show 
the volume of its sales during the 
month. Up to the end of April it re- 
ported a total of 407,975,000 pounds of 
shorn and pulled wool on hand. At that 
time it had sold 68 percent of the total 
voume of wool handled since the incep- 
tion of the program. 


Direct Sales 


Some purchases of fine and half-blood 
wools direct from growers were report- 
ed during the month.” In Montana dur- 
ing the week ending June 23 the follow- 
ing sales were reported: 

White Sulphur Springs area, 4,000 
fleeces, 50c. 

Canyon Ferry area, 8,200 fleeces, 45c. 
Stanford area, 4,300 fleeces, 47'4c. 
White Sulphur Springs area, 2,800 

fleeces, 47c. 

Craig area, 2,700 fleeces, 46c. 

Chinook area, 24,000 fleeces, 48c. 

Chinook area, 9,500 fleeces, 46c. 

Great Falls area, 4,200 fleeces, 46c. 

Great Falls area, 1,600 fleeces, 46c. 

Cut Bank area, 4,300 fleeces, 40c. 

One clip of 30,000 fleeces was also re- 
ported sold at 52 cents. 

In Texas during the fore part of June 
teported sales were: 

Between 18 and 20 thousand fleeces 
of lambs wool—about 135 thousand 
Pounds—at 54 cents a pound; a carload 
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of fine wool at 53 cents; around 80,000 
pounds of graded staple fine wool at 49 
cents; 100,000 pounds of original-bag 
1947 spring wool in the price range of 
44 to 48 cents a pound; about 100,000 
pounds of the same type wools at 40 to 
48 3/4 cents. 

Some sales of well-grown New Mex- 
ico wools were also recorded. 

Sales of fine and half-blood staple 
combing wools in original bags amount- 
ing to approximately one million 
pounds were reported made at Casper, 
Wyoming. While grease values of these 
wools were not announced, the clean 


landed price at Boston is given as 
around $1.20. 

Purchasers of the Wyoming wools in- 
cluded eastern handlers and top mak- 
ers. The activity of topmakers in the 
West this year is of interest. Not all of 
the firms represented were actual buy- 
ers; some of them were apparently lo- 
cating the wools with an eye to future 
purchase. 


Some outright sales were also being 
made in the fleece wool States. There 
also the buying was largely confined to 
fine and half-blood wools. 

What the total volume of these sales 
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DON'T FORGET 


THE 


COLORADO RAW SALE 


AT 


DENVER 


Sponsored by Colorado Wool Growers Ass’n. 


“QUALITY RAMS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE SHEEPMEN” 


For additional information write: 


BERRY DUFF, Manager, P. O. Box 149, 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


August 22 
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HAMPSHIRE RAMS CAN DO IT! 


Prove again that a good purebred sire will 





increase the value of your lamb crop by 


$1.50 to $2.00 per head, over an inferior ram. 






A RAM LIKE THIS 
ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND 
BREEDERS’ LIST 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72 Woodland Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 














HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Flock of Over “1,000. 


ticular breeders choose 


SUFFOLKS 
For literature and breeders’ list write 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 


Write for free leaflet and price list 
HOOTEN STOCK FARM, Bordulac, No. Dakota 








It's American to want something better. Par- 








National Ram Sale, August 25-2 


UTAH 


NORTH SALT LAKE, 











ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 





























STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 


CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 
CAPACITY: 

Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 
long or short feed. 

Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 
on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good caitle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Cperated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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of “free” wools amounts to is not 
known. One report gives it as “severg] 
million pounds.” Whatever the figure 
is, it is, of course, only a small percent. 
age of the 1947 clip. The bulk of this 
year’s crop remains either at the grow. 
er’s home ranch or in the warehouses 
of wool handlers, awaiting the final de. 
cision on the future of the Governmen; 
purchase program. 


In Manufacturing Centers 


At eastern points the manufacture of 
woolen type goods, which has been in g 
slump for some months past, is defi. 
nitely expanding. Some of the mills 
that had closed down have reopened 
and activity has increased at most of 
those mills which had been operating 
at a low level or on a part-time sched. 
ule. 


Apparel wool stocks in all hands on 
June 1, 1947, are estimated by the Ex. 
change Service Bureau to be consider. 
ably lower than they were a year ago 
Using the Department of Commerce 
figures released for the end of March 
this year, the Bureau estimates the 
June-first stocks at 1,011,000,000 greasy 
shorn pounds or the equivalent of 484- 
000,000 scoured pounds; as agains 
1,149,000,000 pounds greasy wool o 
548,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, on 
that date last year. 


Military Items 


The Quartermaster General’s Office 
has called for bids on 7,757,000 yards of 
eighteen ounce wool serge. Bids are due 
July 8, 1947. The newly formed Tex- 
tile Advisory Committee of the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board is said to be 
planning a stockpile of textiles for fu- 
ture emergency military use. 


World Wool Production 


According to a release from the De- 
partment of Agriculture on June 20 the 
world’s wool production has dropped 
to the lowest level since 1935. The pre- 
liminary estimate of the 1947 wool pro- 
duction is placed at 3,670,000,00) 
pounds, which is 2 percent below that 
for 1946 and 7 percent below the 1936- 
40 average. Of the total production, 
slightly more than three fourths is ap 
parel wool and the rest carpet wool. 
Wool stocks accumulated during the 
war, though still large, are 10 percem! 
lower than a year ago. 
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Market 
Aftairs 


InJune 


Public Market Prices 


UNE was a month in which slaughter 
lamb prices hit new all-time peaks 
at several livestock markets. Contribut- 
ing factors were no doubt the less-than- 
normal supply of slaughter lambs and 
the advancing prices on cattle; however, 
after hitting these peaks early in the 
month, prices took a hammering and 
lost the early gains. This was attributed 
to lower price trends in the eastern 
dressed lamb trade. 

A great deal of the spring lamb sup- 
ply the first week in June was at Fort 
Worth. Nashville and Louisville also 
had a seasonal expansion; however, de- 
mand got ahead of supply and the good 
and choice spring lambs sold at various 
markets mostly from $23.50 to $26 per 
hundred. Some reached $26.25 at Kan- 
sas City, and $26.50 was paid at both 
Louisville and Nashville. 

During the second week of June 
when prices hit an all-time peak, 
slaughter lambs sold mostly from $24 
to $26.50 and a few small lots hit $27. 
However, at Fort Worth closing sales 
ranged from $19 to $23 after an early 
top of $25.75. Heavy receipts at that 
market no doubt contributed to price 
declines. , 

During the third week of June spring 
lambs took a drop, as previously men- 
tioned, selling at the close of the week 
mostly from $21.75 to $24. Early in the 
week a deck of good and choice Kansas 
spring lambs brought $26.25 in Omaha. 
Good and choice lambs sold early in the 
week at Denver for $26 but dropped at 
the close to $25. 

After the drop, prices held fairly 
steady during the week ending June 28. 
The first spring lambs of the season 
from Colorado’s San Luis Valley ap- 
peared on the Denver market. These 
graded good and choice and sold for 
$24.25. 

At Ogden choice Idaho spring lambs 
sold at $24 with merely good kinds 
clearing at $23.25. At San Francisco 
good and choice 80 to 90 pound spring- 
ers brought $22 to $22.50. 

Good and choice shorn ewes sold at 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U.S. Inspected 
Slaughter, First Five Months 


Week Ended 


Slaughter at 32 centers 

Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 
Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 

New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices 
Choice, 45-50 pounds 
Good, 45-50 pounds 
Commercial, All Weights 


1947 1946 

ees ie sees ee aes 6,726,000 8,723,926 

June 21 June 22 

ee eee ae ee 299,566 329,328 

ar ae Ne es $24.70 16.70* 

Pete 2 Pts Ps eo eee ee 22.68 15.15* 
eA ree hen Ae aie re 45.60** 27.00*** 
Mca Se Rie ech SL 43.10** 25.50*** 
a See 37.80 23.50*** 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheep and Lambs Slaughtered—May 





Average live weight (pounds) 








TO ee Te 95.2 90.5 
Average yield (per cent) —......-<<-.-2o-nenccscessoeseaneess 46.9 46.2 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) ................ 19.16 12.96 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—May 
I sect haescicheealesitlhsinaecadabciicei 1,264,000 676,000 
a NE EET ON AEE TER 627,000 402,000 
ee SER ECC TEE 3,831,000 4,149,000 
I I BI ae nsesisccietissecnscsnmsntiininstnenitiicettsaniillanadl 1,355,000 1,374,000 








* Not including producer subsidy of $2.65 on lambs over 90 pounds, and $2 on lambs 
weighing 65 to 90 pounds, effective in June, 1946. 

**No 30-40 pound carcasses reported. 

*** O.P.A. ceiling prices. 














SALE! 
WHITE’S 


COLUMBIAS 


SEPT. 10 
FARGO,N.D. 


225 EWES 


From the oldest flock of pri- 
vately owned Columbias in 
America. White's concentrated 
breeding has been winning 
championships regularly at the 
National Shows. A sale you 
can't afford to miss! 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Address: Box 2466, Fargo, N. D. 
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flock headers. Bred by H. 


imported ram ever to come west. 





For A More Profitable Lamb Crop 
in 1948 


USE BROADMEAD HAMPSHIRES 


OUR HAMPSHIRES HAVE SIZE, BREEDING, CONFORMA- 
TION, AND ARE IN CONDITION TO GIVE REAL SERVICE 





Englefield Pioneer, imported by us last year as one of our 


A. Benyon, prominent English 
breeder, this ram is held by many judges to be the best 


WE ARE 
Consigning To 
The NATIONAL 


2 choice stud rams and 
some outstanding pens of 


yearling and lamb rams. 


Broadmead Farms 


Amity, Oregon 
Robert M. Finlay, Shepherd 








various markets during the month 
largely from $7 to $8.75, although up to 
$9.25 was paid. Good and choice spring 
feeding lambs sold during the month 
from $20 to $21.50. 


Contracting in Montana 


Around the middle of June, 2,600 
black and whitefaced wether lambs in 
the Conrad area, guaranteed 80-pound 
average, fall delivery, brought $18 per 
hundred. In the Augusta and Brown- 
ing areas mixed black and whitefaced 
lambs for fall delivery brought $17.50. 
In the Cascade area 2,500 mixed white- 
jfaced lambs, fall delivery, sold at $18. 
In the Shelby area, 1,000 whitefaced 
wether lambs, fall delivery, brought 
$16.75. In the Cascade area 2,275 
breeding ewes (1275 straight four year 
olds, balance solid mouths with broken 
mouths out at $3), fall delivery, sold at 
$9 per hundred. 


Smith's Predictions 


M. A. Smith, who has been a grower 
of black-faced, milk-fat lambs in Colo- 
rado and Utah since 1897, states that 
choice milk-finished live fat lamb prices, 
have, over a period of years since 1902 
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sold in the same price bracket as well- 
finished corn-fed beef. He states further 
that the continued special breeding of 
the black-faced, mutton-type lambs has 
produced a very superior quality, west- 
ern milk-fat type that has attained pop- 
ular approval as being among the high- 
est class of meats; but these choice 
lambs are selling at prices below those 
of choice corn-fed beef. He contends 
that the prices of these choice fat lambs 
and well-bred feeder lambs should be 
comparable or higher than choice corn- 
fed and well-bred feeder cattle due to 
the short crop of lambs for 1947. 





Farm Land Prices 


At the President’s Farm Land Price 

Conference held in Washington on 
June 9, the following resolution was 
adopted: 


Recognizing the unusual character of the 
farm income and the farm land price situa- 
tion at the present time, it is agreed that the 
Department of Agriculture, the State col- 
leges, farm organizations, lending agencies, 
and their associations should discourage bor- 
rowing to speculate in farm land or borrow- 
ing to buy land at prices which are not justi- 
fied by long-term income prospects. 

Lending agencies represented at the meet- 





ing agree that loans on farm land should be 
based on an appraisal of the normal earning 
capacity of the farm over a long period of 
years. 

Further it is urged that educational ef. 
forts call particular attention to the more 
rapid rise which has occurred in the prices 
of farm lands of low productivity and land 
which is hazardous for crop and grazing 
uses. Also emphasis should be placed upon 
the favorable weather in recent years which 
cannot be expected to continue indefinitely, 

Representatives of farm organiza. 
tions, lending institutions, and govern. 
ment agencies attended the conference 
and took part in the discussion. It was 
reported that land values are 92 per- 
cent above prewar, the greatest ad. 
vance occurring in the last two years, 
and that the mortgage debt is increasing 
after reaching a low level. While the 
increase in land prices and mortgage 
debt was not considered alarming, it 
was felt, however, that farmers should 
be cautioned against incurring heavy 
debts. Special mention was also made 
of the fact that many veterans are pur- 
chasing farms at inflated prices, using 
guaranteed loans often up to 100 per. 
cent of the purchase price. 





Ment Deard Affairs 


(Continued from page 13) 

the Ellen H. Richards Institute of the 
Pennsylvania State College. This study 
showed that the children receiving 
meat ten times a week were superior to 
those receiving it only twice a week in 
growth for weight and age. They 
showed a higher level of hemoglobin or 
red coloring matter of the blood, and 
had a higher red cell count. The chil- 
dren on the higher meat intake also ex- 
celled in condition of the reflexes, lack 
of appearance of fatigue, conditions of 
the skin and in other factors associated 
with better nutrition. 

Concerning studies he is carrying on 
for the Board, Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, asserted that in 
the past, too much attention has been 
given to individual food nutrients, in 
view of the fact we now know that a 
deficiency of one nutrient in the body 
affects the others. 

Studies contributed by Dr. Arild B. 
Hansen of the University of Texas 
School of Medicine concerning the use 
of lard in the diet of eczema sufferers 
were reported, showing that in 85 cases 
of the ailment, the greatest response 
with lard was noted in infants and chil- 
dren. 

Other research reports showing pro 
gress of studies relative to the vitamins 
and proteins of meat, frozen meats, ete. 
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were given by Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Jr., 
New York University College of Medi- 
cine, Dr. R. S. Harris, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Dr. B. S. Sch- 
weigert, and Dr. Sylvia Cover, Texas 
A. and M. College, Prof. Belle Lowe, 
lowa State College, Dr. Paul R. Cannon 
and Professor Evelyn Halliday, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Dr. Paul Day, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

President Wesley Hardenbergh of the 
American Meat Institute reported the 
results of a recent survey showing that 
the average person is eating meat ten 
times per week, with the most meat be- 
ing consumed in the last meal of the 
day. 

Relative to the Research and Mar- 
keting Act, he stated that the livestock 
and meat industry was interested in re- 
search concerning such subjects as ani- 
mal diseases, the nutritive value of live- 
stock feeds and the contribution of live- 
stock to soil conservation. 





Replacing Sagebrush 
With Grass 


(Continued from page 19) 


2. Broadcast and rail twice. When 
railed twice, the second trip was in re- 
verse direction to the first. Double rail- 
ing killed 53 percent of the sagebrush 
and covered about 50 percent of the 
broadcast seed. The rail would, how- 
ever, often scrape the broadcast seeds 
along the ground and dump them in a 
pile, allowing too many in some places 
and not enough in others. Double rail- 
ing cost 87 cents per acre and total cost 
of seeding was $1.91 per acre. 

This plot had 1.3 reseeded plants per 
square foot or more than the drill plot 
but because of poor distribution the 
yield was lower, averaging 529 pounds 
of air-dry forage per acre. Sagebrush 
removal permitted a great increase in 
native grass, mostly Sandberg blue- 
grass. 

3. Rail twice and drill. This treat- 
ment gave a uniform stand of reseeded 
species that average .9 of a plant per 
square foot and produced 738 pounds 
of air-dry forage per acre. Drilling was 
done with three 10-foot single disk 
drills pulled behind a road patrol at a 
cost of 91 cents per acre, exclusive of 
seed. Total cost of this treatment was 
$2.33 per acre. Three pounds of crest- 
ed wheatgrass and 2 pounds of bulbous 
bluegrass per acre were seeded on all 
drill plots. Drill furrows were cut 1% 
inches deep and seed was put in the bot- 
tom of the drill furrow with very little 
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soil for covering. Every second drill 
disk was removed to allow the piles of 
brush accumulated by railing to go be- 
tween the remaining disks. Rows were 
thus spaced 24 inches apart. After drill- 
ing was completed it was decided that 
the brush piles would not have hindered 
drilling with rows spaced 12 inches 
apart. 

4. Rail twice, burn and drill. The 
sagebrush on this area would not carry 
afire. It was, therefore, railed first and 
torches were used to set fire to the 
brush piles gathered by railing. Fire 
spread between the burning piles and 
burned 92 percent of the sagebrush and 


left a firm, clean seedbed, ideal for drill- 
ing. Burning costs were increased by 
more than four times because railing to 
pile the brush and hand burning of the 
brush piles cost $1.60 per acre as com- 
pared to approximately 35 cents per 
acre for carefully controlled prescribed 
burning. Total cost of this treatment 
was $2.97 per acre. If railing had been 
done in the summer, brush would have 
had time to dry beore fall burning. 
Burning would have then been faster 
and single railing might have sufficed 
to pile the brush. Drilling was the same 
as in the above plot except that rows 
were spaced 12 inches apart (Figure 2). 





TO SEE THEM! 








OUR IMPORTED SUFFOLKS 


HAVE BEEN POPULAR AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
YEAR AFTER YEAR BECAUSE THEY POSSESS THE 
SIZE AND QUALITY NECESSARY TO PRODUCE BETTER 
FLOCKS AND OUTSTANDING MARKET LAMBS. 


FIVE SUFFOLK RAMS IMPORTED THIS SPRING—THE 
PICK OF THE BEST LAMBS IN ENGLAND—ARE NOW 
BEING GROOMED FOR THE NATIONAL. YOU'LL WANT 


OUR HAMPSHIRES 


HAVE BEEN CONSISTENT IN QUALITY FOR 30 YEARS. 
AT THIS YEAR'S NATIONAL WE WILL OFFER TWO 
OUTSTANDING STUDS AND ONE CHOICE REGISTERED 
PEN. YOU'LL ALSO WANT TO SEE OUR CHOICE LOT 
OF SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBRED YEARLINGS. 


H. L. FINCH & SONS 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
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The following spring this plot ap- 
peared to be near a failure. Native 
streambank wheatgrass was not injured 
by the fire, but much of the Sandberg 
bluegrass was killed. The reseeded 
plants were not only slower in begin- 
ning growth, but were not as thick as 
plants on the other plots. Because of no 
competition from sagebrush, however, 
the reseeded plants stooled out and 
grew vigorously and by the end of the 
first summer this plot looked as good 
as the other plots. At the end of the 
second growing season the stand was 
.9 of a plant per square foot, and during 
the third season the stand produced 
2,121 pounds of air-dry herbage per acre 
(Figure 3). 

This plot will continue to have an 
advantage over the other plots because 
there is less sagebrush to take the mois- 
ture from the grasses and to produce 
seed. 


Reseeding a Profitable Investment 


Since grass plants are increasing in 
vigor and size on all plots, forage pro- 
duction will also increase. At the end 


of 3 years, one acre of the burned and 
reseeded plot is capable of carrying 8 
sheep for a month, whereas 10 acres 








Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 


(Note: This month we are starting a new di- 
rectory in the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 
Heze is a real opportunity for breeders of 
Border Collies to keep their names before 
8.500 sheep growers—many of whom are po- 
tential customers for good dogs. The cost— 
ONLY $12 for 12 issues.) 


SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 
HANSEN, WYNN S&., 
Collinston, Utah 


LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Poolesville, Maryland 











SUMMARY OF SAGEBRUSH AND GRASS BEFORE AND AFTER SEEDING 
WITH COST OF SEEDING AT SUBLETT, IDAHO 





Before 
Treatment 
1943 
Sagebrush plants 
per 100 square feet’ 20.0 
Percent brush killed 0 


Grass in pounds per acre (air-dry) 


Crested wheatgrass (reseeded) 0 
Native grass* 50 
Total 50 


Accessibility of 

grass in percent 
Total reseeding costs 
per acre (dollars)* 
Cost of a sheep month 
of feed (dollars) * 


44 


Three Years After Seeding (1946) ; 


Railed Railed Railed Railed 
Once and Twice and Twice and Burned ang 


Broadcast Broadcast Drilled Drilled 

13.8 9.4 9.4 1.6 

35 53 53 92 
129 200 529 1,785 
152 329 209 336 
281 529 738 2,121 

73 90 90 99 
1.48 1.91 2.33 2.97 
179 123 108 048 





‘ /Seedlings one inch in height and under are not shown in this table 
*/Mostly Sandberg bluegrass and streambank wheatgrass 


*/Costs of protection are not included 


‘/Grazing yields based on 50 percent utilization of third year grass production. 


figured on a 10-year basis and allowing 3 


Costs 
years of protection and then 7 years of graz- 


ing; excluding protection costs and interest on the investment. 





were required for 1 sheep month before 
sagebrush removal and drilling. An in- 
vestment of $2.97 per acre spread over 
a few years, is relatively cheap feed for 
8 sheep months per acre. 


Proper Grazing Management 
Necessary to Success 


To protect the reseeding investment 
and to allow plants to establish them- 
selves well enough to withstand graz- 
ing, the seeded area was closed to graz- 
ing for 3 years. Beginning in 1947 the 
area will be grazed with the same good 
grazing practices which are used on 
well-managed native ranges. 


Take Advantage of Range Reseeding 


Because this seeding was a success, 
the work has been expanded and a large 
acreage of the Raft River Flat is being 
cleared of sagebrush and reseeded to 
perennial grasses. 


Improved methods of sagebrush re- 
moval and reseeding are being further 
studied. By following a_ systematic 
seeding program, stockmen will not only 
have more and cheaper forage for their 















THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


S 
PERFECT 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 

































livestock but will have forage early in 
the spring when it is most needed to re- 
place expensive hand feeding. Well- 
planned range reseeding will produce 
cheaper livestock forage and will result 
in better condition of ewes and lambs, 
which means money to the rancher. 





RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
as qualities are a notable feature. 
ambouillets need not be crossed. They are 


an ideal sheep in their purity. 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production value 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

n Angelo, Texas 
President 


Vice-President 
how J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utab 

Geneva Caldwell 
Secretary-Treasurer 
San Angelo, Texas 


Experiments 
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This Howland Ram Lamb was one of the two top 
$1000 Suffolks in the 1945 National 


AT THE NATIO 











all 


ol Grower 


OFFERING a yearling and two ram lamb Sui- 
folks that are particularly outstanding: also some 
good range rams of both breeds. 


WHEN IT COMES TO QUALITY— 
THE RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF"! 





= 


This Yeasling Ram, aiso a mowiland Suttolk, 
topped the 1946 California Ram Sale 


N AL WE ARE 


CHAS. HOWLAND & SONS 


Walnut Grove Stock Farm 
CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 








Our yearling Suffolk ram 
in the 1945 National was 
also second high for the 
breed ($750). 


Consult the record fur- 
ther and you will find 
that both our SUFFOLKS 
and HAMPSHIRES were 
among the tops of all 
American-grown rams in 
the 1946 sales. 














Crossbreeding For Lamb 


Production 


(Continued from page 17) 


Wyoming Experiment Station, Laramie, 


One hundred and thirty yearling 
range ewes, similar in type and breed- 
ing, were carefully selected from a 
band of 2000 head. These were divided 
into five groups in-August, 1929, and 
mated by groups to the following rams: 
Rambouillet, Hampshire, Corriedale, 
Southdown, and Lincoln over a five- 
year period, the rams being changed 


Sire 


Gains of Lambs From Birth to Market Age 


1929-1934 (°) 


native grasses during the grazing sea- 
son and were fed a wintering ration 
principally of alfalfa hay at the Uni- 
versity Stock Farm. They were bred 
to lamb in March. 

In this case the Suffolk cross lambs 
were younger in age but outweighed 
the Hampshire cross by 5.6 pounds per 
lamb. However, there were only 26 








Hamp. Lin. Ramb.- South. Corr. Suff. 
No. of lambs 74 71 65 72 85 26 
Av. birth wt. Ibs. 11.0 11.2 10.3 10.6 10.4 11.5 
Av. wt. from range lbs. 73.9 73.4 72.3 69.0 71.1 79.5 
Ave. age from range days 167.7 165.7 161.3 170.7 172.1 147.7 





from one group to another each year. 
The last two years the Suffolk sire 
wasadded. The ewes were pastured on 


(*) F. S. Hultz, J. A. Gorman and S. S. 
Wheeler. Crossbreeding with Western 
wes. Wyoming Agricultural Experiment- 
al Station, Bulletin 210, November 1935. 
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lambs during a two-year period against 
74 lambs over a 4-year period in the 
Hampshire cross, and the results would 


not be strictly comparable. Next in 
order were Lincoln, Rambouillet, Cor- 
riedale and Southdown. 


Crossbreeding for Lamb and 
Wool Production (‘) 


University of Wyoming Five-year 
Study 1934-1939 


One hundred high-class yearling 
Rambouillet ewes of uniform type were 
selected from the King Bros. Ranch. 
These were divided into groups of 20 
and mated to Corriedale, Columbia, 
Lincoln and Romney rams respective- 
ly. The ewes were fed alfalfa hay and 
lambed at the University Farm. From 
about May 15 and October 15 they were 
pastured along with some beef cattle 
on 1100 acres of average range forage 
typical of the Laramie plains. 


The Columbia cross was the heaviest, 
Lincoln second, Romney third, and Cor- 
riedale fourth. In weight of lambs per 
ewe bred the order was somewhat re- 
versed due to the fact that the Corrie- 
dale bred lot produced 115 lambs per 
100 ewes and the Columbia produced 
only 100 lambs per 100 ewes bred (8 
ewes failed to lamb). 





(*) J. A. Gorman, F. S. Hultz, Wyoming 
Experiment Station. D. L. Hinn, O. G. 
Hankins, and D. A. Spencer, U.S.D.A. Wy- 
oming Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 254, June 1942. 
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Five-year Average Weight and Gain of First Cross Lambs 


Sire Corriedale Columbia Lincoln Romney 
No. of lambs at birth 122 128 127 120 
Birth wt. of lambs 10.29 10.48 11.28 10.76 
No. of lambs at 140 days 114 109 120 108 
Wt. of lambs at 140 days 67.47 72.50 69.41 67.92 
Wt. of lambs per ewes bred 77.57 72.50 79.22 74.11 





Body and Fleece Weights of First Cross Ewes 2-year Olds 


Sire Corriedale Columbia Lincoln Romney 
No. of ewes 20 19 19 19 


Length of wool, inches 3.16 3.00 4.45 3.45 
Fleece wt. pounds 10.84 12.39 12.03 10.74 
Fleece wt. scoured Ibs. 5.29 5.69 6.62 5.35 
Body wt. after shearing lbs. 102.00 128.10 117.84 104.68 





In body weights the ewes as 2-year- 
olds ranked Columbia first, Lincoln 
second, Romney third and Corriedale 
fourth. 


Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 


At the Ohio Station at Wooster an 
entire farm of 400 acres is devoted to 
sheep breeding and sheep research. 
One of the principal projects is a study 
of lamb production through systematic 
crossbreeding. There are five basic 
flocks under study: 


Merino ewes (smooth) bred to Me- 
rino rams. 


Merino ewes to Corriedale rams. 

Merino ewes to Columbia rams. 

Merino ewes to mutton rams 
(Shropshire and Southdown). 

Western ewes (grade Rambouillet) 


to mutton rams (Hampshire, Shrop- 
shire, and Southdown). 

In addition to obtaining the usual 
weight data all market lambs go 
through the meat laboratory for yield 





and cut-out value, including per cent 
of edible meat to bone. 

Nothing has been published on this 
type and breed study, but a few pre 
liminary observations are herewith giy. 
en. 


The crossing of mutton rams to west. 
ern ewes gives some significant results, 
The Hampshire cross lambs at 150 days 
of age weighed 88.6 pounds, the Shrop. 
shire cross 78.7 pounds,while the South. 
down cross lambs were much lighter 
and only weighed 74.7 pounds at 26) 
days of age. Mr. D.S. Bell, in charge 
of the Ohio sheep investigations, states: 
“The Southdown-sired lambs are mar. 
ket toppers and dress the highest, but 
they are very slow to take on weight 
especially after weaning. One wonders 
whether, after all, the fundamental ob. 
jective should not be size and pounds to 
sell, with enough form and finish to 
sell well, rather than any extreme in 
carcass form which the packers ‘talk 


999 


about but won’t pay for’. 


The importance of size of sire and 
characteristic for rapid growth is again 
emphasized in the Columbia-sired 
lambs from Merino ewes. The first-cross 
Corriedale-sired lambs weighed off 
grass at 247 days of age, from 4 to7 








THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY— 
YOU SHOULD SHIP TO SIOUX CITY! 


Cowperrion i alae Order and Packer Buyers Shipped Livestock To 42 States 
in 1946! 

Avrtz FACILITIES ........ Modern Pens in Which to Feed, Sort and Display Your 
Livestock! 

R euasurry pokiaeiausnaiee 60 Years of Service to Livestock Producers And Feeders 


in the Great Northwest! 


—. Who Know What Your Livestock Is Worth! 


FOR THE BEST OF CARE WHILE THEY’RE THERE—SHIP TO 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 
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pounds heavier than the straight Me- 
rino. The Columbia-sired lambs 
weighed from 17 to 21 pounds heavier 
than the Corriedale-sired lambs. Mr. 
Bell further states, “The significant 
thing is that it appears in the Corriedale 
cross we get a sheep representing a 
y, fine comeback whereas in the Co- 
lumbia-sired cross we get the effect of 
a 3-breed cross.” 

Increased livability and vigor showed 
yery prominently when the first-cross 
Columbia-Merino ewe lambs were 
grown for breeding ewes and when 
these had lambs. There was 8 per cent 
mortality among their lambs whereas 
the original ewe stock was averaging 
15 to 17 per cent infant mortality. In 


the increased vigor through crossing 
may lie some of the real benefits, in- 
cluding reduction in cull types. In- 
creased vigor, maximum rate of growth 
and enough form and finish to sell well 
would appear to be a profit-making 
program. 

With this general practice of cross- 
breeding, the sheepman should not lose 
sight of the feed factor, remembering 
that the larger cross-bred type of ewes 
require the better feed and that the 
production of fat lambs is predicated on 
a year-long program of good range feed. 
Also the westerner’s realistic approach 
of “pounds first” is good business and 
is mainly achieved by the use of the 
larger framed mutton sires. 








Auxiliary Work 


* # 
A Review of Utah's 1946 
Activities 
is with pleasure I report the activi- 
ties of the auxiliaries of the Utah 
Wool Growers. 

The Utah Auxiliary State Board is 
composed of nine officers and commit- 
tee chairman, the immediate past presi- 
dent and nine chapter presidents. The 
State Auxiliary is made up of nine 
chapters: Vernal, Teasdale, Cedar City, 
Salt Lake, Provo, Manti, American 
Fork, Ephraim, and Heber. The meet- 
ings have been held according to the 
needs of the local chapters, some hold- 
ing once a month and others less often. 

At the close of the January conven- 
tion of 1946, the newly elected officers, 
state officers, met in the first meeting 
for the purpose of outlining a plan for 
the year’s work and selecting commit- 
tee chairmen and appoint other state 
officers. 

At this time there were four high 
schools working in the wool sewing 
contest, under the direct sponsorship 
of the state board, namely, Moroni, 
Davis, Beaver, and Price Junior High. 
The projects were started in December 
and followed up under the direction of 
Mrs. S. I. Greer, the state wool promo- 
tion chairman, and completed before 
the close of the school year. The girls, 
whose costumes were selected as first- 
place winners at a fashion show held at 
the schools, were presented with wool- 
én yardage for a complete costume. 

ese awards were selected by the 

motion Committee and purchased 
with funds set up for that purpose by 
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the Utah Wool Growers. Mrs. Greer 
also mailed, in September, an applica- 
tion blank and an invitation to twenty 
schools to enter the wool sewing con- 
test for this year. 


Mrs. D. R. Seely, meat promotion 
chairman, submitted plans and sug- 
gestions to the chapters that could be 
used in demonstrations in high schools 
and women’s organizations. 

Under the direction of the Program 
Committee, Mrs. E. Jay Kearns, Mrs. 
Nellie Oswald, and Mrs. Lucy Seely, a 
fine, pliable, and suggestive program 
was sent to all chapters to aid them in 
planning their year’s program. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Jim Al- 
len an attractive booth was displayed 
at the State Fair showing the versatil- 
ity of wool. 

Mrs. W. S. Hatch, State Historian, 
has completed up to date the fine his- 
tory book with pictures, clippings, etc. 
Mrs. Don Clyde, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, has mailed to all chapters numer- 
ous letters of information, instructions, 
and suggestions. Mrs. Sterling Ercan- 
brack, Parliamentarian and Chairman 
of the Revisions Committee, has writ- 
ten and presented a revision to articles 
four and five. 

Mrs. Emory Smith, Publicity Chair- 
man, has supplied the National Wool 
Grower and other publications with 
many interesting articles concerning 
the doings of the auxiliaries. 

The activities of the State Auxiliary 
Board included: two board meetings 
and six executive meetings held; fash- 
ion display of prize-winning garments 
sponsored in Z.C.M.I.’s window for ten 


days; State Fair booth maintained; 
prizes given to fourteen 4-H Club win- 
ners in the woolen dress department 
for state achievement; letters of ap- 
preciation sent to all assisting in proj- 
ects; letters of congratulations sent to 
all prize winners in sewing contests; 
names of chapter presidents and many 
home economic instructors placed on 
the mailing list to receive “Nutrition 
News” published by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board; four high school 
sewing projects finished and financial 
assistance given to Provo in completion 
of the project in Provo High School last 
Spring; three fashion reviews visited 
by representatives of state committee; 
two local conventions attended; two 
new chapters formed; ten displays of 
suggested Christmas gifts made of wool; 
quantities of lamb cookbooks, nutrition 
charts, booklets on the study of range 
grasses, pamphlets on wool and its care, 
mohair and its uses, wool in peace and 
war, etc., distributed. 

A brief summary of the activities of 
the individual chapters follows: 

Provo, a new chapter, has held 
monthly meetings featuring interesting 
topics and special discussions of wool 
and lamb. They sponsored a sewing 
contest in the local high school and have 
many fine plans for the future, such as 
working with the 4-H Clubs and wom- 
en’s organizations with demonstrations 
and projects. 

The Salt Lake Chapter has held 
monthly meetings, published a year- 
book listing the membership and pro- 
gram of events, etc., sponsored the sew- 
ing contest in the three high schools 
and aided in the State Fair project; 
has given demonstrations, held so- 
cials, featured a fashion show in wool 
at the Ladies’ Literary Club and at the 
Hotel Utah, and has had many other 
interesting activities. 

American Fork has held a meeting 
each month following an interesting 
outline of activities and social events, 
such as sponsoring sewing contest in 
the local high school, articles to press, 
meat demonstrations, etc. 


Cedar City helped sponsor an excel- 
lent convention, helping to bring to the 
interest of the people, by window dis- 
plays, demonstrations, talks, ete., a bet- 
ter understanding of the quality of the 
product of the industry. They assisted 
with the Iron County Fair and the 
State Fair along with other groups of 
women of the county. They have just 
completed “A Year Around in Wool” 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Ranges needed moisture along the 
western Coast the fore part of June. 
Some improvement was noted in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico and elsewhere 
ranges and pastures were normal to ex- 
cellent. Unseasonably cold weather 
and too much rain in many sections 
retarded the planting, germination and 
growth of corn. 

With flood conditions existing in the 
Middle West, the extreme Southwest 
needed more rain as June progressed. 
At the same time, rain improved rang- 
es west of the Divide but damaged hay 
in the northwestern and north central 





REGISTERED WILLAMETTE VALLEY BRED 


ROMNEYS 


FROM IMPORTED RAMS 
CHOICE SELECTION NOW AVAILABLE 


OAKMEAD FARM Newberg, Oregon 














A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 


FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 


gathering, driving sheep and goats! 





Seated 


DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 








B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 


Highest Prices Paid 
for 


Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 














areas. As June waned, Arizona, west- 
ern Nevada and sections of the Pacific 
States remained dry. 

Reports the last week of the month 
indicated that hay had been delayed 
over large areas and much was dam- 
aged by rain. Livestock throughout 
the month remained in good condition. 


ARIZONA 


Ranges dry; precipitation in extreme 


north softened browse. 
CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures normal or below in extreme 
northwest and southeast, above elsewhere, 
particularly in Bay Area and southern Sac- 
ramento Valley. Precipitation negligible. 
Lower pastures and ranges finished; upper 
good. Livestock in good condition. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures mostly below normal and 
precipitation above. Conditions unfavorable 
for farming activities. Ranges and live- 
stock good to excellent. 


Carbondale, Garfield County 


More rain this June than last has 
made weather and feed conditions good; 
feed is not curing so rapidly (June 16). 

Coyotes are more numerous in this 
area, as we have no bounty. The loss 
from coyotes is our biggest loss. 


More lambs were saved than a year 
ago. We had fair weather and suf- 
ficient labor during lambing. Shorn 
crossbred yearlings are selling at $18 
per head. 

The rate for shearers without board 
was 27 cents; with board, 32 cents. This 












Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 

The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending June 24, 1947, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 





Around the Range Country 


is an increase, in both instances, of two 
cents over last year’s rates. 
Forest Service allotments are being 
cut 10 percent in this section. 
Elmer Bair 
IDAHO 


Cooler and generally well below n 
Grain conditions good. 
Ovid, Bear Lake County 

A new poison, 1080, used last year 
has reduced coyote numbers in this 
area. 

Feed is very good (June 10); in fact, 
better than usual. A lambing increase 
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Hospitality 


A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 




























INTE TAIN STAMP WORKS 


240-242 EAST 2nd. $0. SALT LAME CITY2, UTAN 














ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


IDAHO FALLS ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 





We always pay highest 
market prices 
Phone 409 Stockyards 
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of 10 percent was noted this year. We 
had very good weather during lambing 
and plenty of help. A few contracts are 
being made on fat lambs for fall deliv- 
ery at $17.50 per hundred. Fine-wool 
shorn yearlings are going at $20, while 
crossbreds are $22. 

Since April 15, wool has been con- 
signed to various companies. Shearers 
were paid 26 cents with board and 30 
cents without board, as compared to 25 
cents a yearago. The contract included 
shearing and grinding. 

William K. Mathews 





WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


PUREBRED RAM 
AND EWE SALE 


Albany, Oregon 
August 9, 1947 


Stud Rams — Range Rams — Ewes 
Suffolks — Hampshires — Romneys 
Lincolns—Corriedales—Southdowns 
Shropshires — Columbias — Dorsets 
Cheviots 


The top stud rams of the famous Willamette Valley 

breeding flocks are being consigned to this sale. 

Auctioneer: COLONEL EARL O. WALTER 
Filer, Idaho 


Mail or wire bids to the secretary 


Write for catalogue 
0. E. Mikesell, Sec. 
Court House 


E. F. Hubbard, Mgr. 
Albany, Oregon 


Corvallis, Oregon 








HILL TOP 


HAMPSHIRES 
TOP BLOODLINES 
TYPE QUALITY 


SEE MY ENTRY IN THE 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


DAVID BETHUNE 
Buhl, Idaho 








M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 


Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo. North Dakota 
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MONTANA 


Showery and cool weather resulted in rap- 
id hay and grain growth. Sheep shearing 
progress good. Ranges excellent. 


Brusett, Garfield County 


I believe feed conditions on the range 
are better than in the last few years 
(June 26). Very good weather and 
plenty of lambing labor as well as a bet- 
ter lamb crop this year have been en- 
couraging. 

Feeder lambs are beng contracted 
for fall delivery at 15 cents to 17Y, 
cents. 

Most of the wool in this section was 
contracted early, the same as a year 
ago. Shearers were paid 30 cents per 
head with board. The contract covered 
shearing, tying and sacking. 

We have sufficient herders, but coy- 
otes are more numerous because of the 
lack of trappers. 


I like the National Wool Grower very 
much. Just keep pulling for the sheep- 
man. John A. Ryan 


Elmdale, Richland County 


Weather and feed conditions are fair 
in this section (June 18), comparing 
favorably to those of a year ago. Ten 
percent more lambs were saved this 
year, although we did not have suf- 
ficient help. The weather during lamb- 
ing was fair. Feeder lambs are being 
contracted at 16 cents per pound for fall 
delivery. 


Shearers received 27% cents per 
head, tallying with last year’s rates. 
The contract included shearing only. 


Coyotes have increased in numbers 
since there is no bounty. 


Bert Sallaberry 
Jordan, Garfield County 


A cold April and warm dry May 
caused a late growth of grass, but it was 
still sufficient for May lambing. About 
10 percent more lambs were saved this 
year. We were able to obtain ample 
help and the weather was good. Lambs 
are being contracted at 15 to 17 cents 
for fall delivery. Fine-wool yearling 
ewes sold from $18 to $20 this spring 
and crossbreds at $20. 


Shearing is just commencing in this 
area (June 9). It will continue 
throughout the month. With board, 
shearers receive 30 cents, and the con- 
tract includes tromping and tying. The 


same was paid last year. Nearly all the 
wool has been signed up by handlers. 
There are plenty of coyotes here, but 
we kill our own with a plane and so are 
not bothered by them. 
Ralph Robertson 


Andes, Richland County 


A greater percentage of lambs was 








—the champion breed 








Columbia Sheep 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 


We raised the high-selling ram at 
Western Columbia Sheep Breeders 
Assn. Sale, Ogden, Utah, October 5, 


1946—and are busy developing better 
rams for 1947 buyers. 


Booking Orders for 1947 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 


Monte Vista, Colorado 








IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
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saved this year, and they are in fine 
shape. I did my own lambing during 
which time we enjoyed good weather. 
Feeder lambs are being contracted for 
fall delivery at 16 cents (June 17). We 
paid shearers 27 cents with board here. 

We do our own herding and the coy- 
ote problem is under control as we hunt 
them in planes. 


John Sallaberry 
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NEVADA 


Temperatures near or slightly below nor- 
mal. Moderate rains in extreme east. Rang- 
es need moisture; general condition fair to 
good. Extremely dry in west. Livestock 
good. 


Elko, Elko County 


In this area the spring range was 
dry, but the summer range is favorable 
(June 22). We finished lambing with 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
BROWN, R. E. 
Baxter Hotel, Bozeman, Mont. 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston,. Utah 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CO. 
Helena, Montana 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 

BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 

BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 


MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 


ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


RAMBOUILLETS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE 
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HANSEN, WYNN S. 

Collinston,. Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 

Ash Fork, Arizona 
J. K. MADSEN, RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
WILLIAMS & PAULY 

Deer Lodge, Montana 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


ROMNEYS 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 
BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Iiderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 


MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
AUGUST 25-26, 1947 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





7 percent more lambs than a year ago, 
Dry weather prevailed during lambiy 
and we were unable to obtain the help 
we needed. 

Feeder lambs and fats are being cop. 
tracted from 16 cents to 18 cents. 

The shearing contract included sheay. 
ing, tying and tromping. Without board 
shearers were paid 38 cents just as they 
were a year ago. 

Herders are scarce. Coyotes are well 
under control as the trappers are doing 
nice work with poison. 

Pete Elia 


NEW MEXICO 


General showers. Temperatures averagej 
below normal with frost in elevated sections, 
Good rains in northeast and locally in south, 
Ranges improved, but more rain needed in 
south. 


Encino, Torrance County 


I think all of the wool in this section 
is stored in warehouses to be handled 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
if the purchase program is continued. 

Shearers received from 20 cents to 25 
cents with board. Feed is fair (June 
21). Our lamb crop numbers about the 
same as a year ago. We had fine lamb 
ing weather and ample help. Feeder 
lambs are being contracted at 16 cents 
per pound for fall delivery. We have 
sufficient herders in this area. 

Celestino Garde 


OREGON 


Pastures and ranges much improved. Live- 
stock mostly in excellent condition. 


Juntura, Malheur County 


Rain, referred to here as “million 
dollar rain,” has been prevalent in the 
entire State of Oregon (June 5). 

It is my opinion, and I speak with 4 
years of experience, and the opinion of 
several other sheepmen of Harney, 
Lake and Malheur counties that Fish 
and Wildlife Service has finally and def: 
initely curbed the coyote menace 
through use of the airplane. This is the 
first season in several years that our 
loss from coyotes during lambing has 
been almost nil. 

This is also the first year in about 10 
that our men have seen bunches of sage 
chickens everywhere. They had become 
practically extinct because of the coy: 
ote kill, but if the plane program is com 
tinued, it will take them only a few 
years to multiply. 

David T. Jones 
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Echo, Umatilla County 


Heavy June rains have insured good 
summer feed in the mountains (June 
18th). The spring ranges dried up 
much too soon due to lack of rain and 
continued heat and north winds. All 
desert feed was dried by May 1. 

Lamb losses have been lighter than 
average this spring. The weather dur- 
ing lambing was very good and more 
lambs were saved—100 percent or more 
for most bands. Lambing labor was 
ample and of better quality than for 
some time. Most lambs have been con- 
tracted at prices ranging from $15.50 
per hundred to $18. Yearlings out of 
the wool have been contracted from 
$18.50 to $20 per head. 

Some wool was graded at shearing 
time, but shrink and price is not known. 
Some wools have been sold outright, 
but most have been consigned to hand- 
les. From 40'%% to 42 cents has been 
paid for some fine wools. 

Sheep shearers were paid 22% cents 
with board and room furnished. Total 
cost of shipping the wool to Portland 
came to about 50 cents per head. 

There are few first class herders, yet 
very few young men are learning to 
work with sheep. 

Coyotes are not prevalent in the low 
country, but are plentiful in the moun- 
tains, causing trouble there. 

During the early spring, many ewes 
with lambs were sold. The high price 
of fat lambs is preventing some former 
sheepmen from re-entering the busi- 
ness. I understand that 18 to 20 cents 
for ewe lambs for fall delivery is the 
contract figure, which will make heavy 
lambs too costly to hold to raise breed- 
ing stock. At the beginning of World 
War II, Umatilla County had about 
145,000 head of breeding ewes; the esti- 
i on January 1, 1947 was 65,000 

ead. 


Gaylord M. Madison 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Heavy precipitation western third; light 
to moderate elsewhere. Grass excellent ad- 
vancement. 


Rapid City, Pennington County 


The last few years have been rather 
xceptional in our area. Grain, hay 
and grass have responded to abnormal 
tainfall, and the country in general is 
inthe best shape financially that it has 
ever been. The hay and grain reserves 
are far above average (June 17). 
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Wherever cowboy boots are 
worn NOCONA BOOTS 
are known for their hand- 
some styles, easy comfort, 
and excellent quality. Illus- 
trated is another Nocona 
“first.” NOCONA—always 
leading. 


MADE IN NOCONA, TEXAS 
BY NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
ENID JUSTIN, PRESIDENT 


SOLD NATIONALLY BY PROMINENT DEALERS : 





























Rural Telephones Hit a 


January 1, 1930 = 100% RURAL 


TELEPHONES .¢ 





200%- 





“@ uRBAN 


150% 
e @ TELEPHONES 





100% essai 


50% 
1930 





1945 1947 


e@ The curve of rural telephone growth continues to 
swing upward despite continued shortages in some 
essential telephone materials. @ Everything possible is 
being done to extend service to more farms and ranches. 
We are also searching constantly for new and better 
methods to reach isolated rural areas. 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS Wool Merchants 
253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 273 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 























When Goods of 100% Virgin Wool 
Have Been Desired, 
The Pendleton Label Has Been 
Dependable For Fifty Years 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Mill: Pendleton, Oregon 


Sales Offices: 218 S. W. Jefferson St. 
Portland 4, Oregon 





















































BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP ATTENTION! 
PER GA L LO N TUOUULUNQQUOOOUUUUUUAQQNEOEUUOUOCLUQOONOOEOOOOUUOGGAUOU OOOO AAEAGAE AAA 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


SCOURS OUT © Be 


BRANDS WET or DRY 
DOESNOT MAT Fisres | /2AH@ HIDE AND 






















DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE TALLOW CO. 
Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
able in black, red, green. Recommended " 
and sold by leading wool associations. Highest Market Prices and a 
For sale also by dealers or direct from Square Deal Always 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois P. he Rag — , ae ha 
tor 40 years “The Standard Brand of the West” ee 
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This spring we had good lambing 
weather, and about 10 percent mor 
lambs were saved than in the past. Fey. 
er bands of better ewes under good man. 
agement caused part of the increase 
Lambs for early delivery have beep 
contracted at 18 cents; feeders at 16y, 
cents. Yearlings are selling at $2 
Some choice crossbreds sold at $24 be. 
fore shearing. 

Most growers are consigning thei 
wools until the Washington situation js 
clarified. 

The Forest Service in the Black Hilk 
area has made an effort to protect the 
forage and at the same time protect the 
grazers. No reductions have been re. 
ported. A great demand for expansioy 
due to high prices and excellent forage 
has caused some friction. However, the 
Forest Service is maintaining that a 
portion of the forage must be left o 
the ground, as it should be. This ulti. 
mately will benefit all users of the for. 
est. 

The bounty system, along with 108/ 
and thallium, has done away largel; 
with coyote losses. 

Shearers were paid 27 cents with 
board. They furnished the wool tie 
and stomper. Without board, where 
they do all the work, the price was 3} 
cents in the bag. 

Lambing help was more plentiful 
than of late years. Herders are now 
available and the future of the sheep 
business in this area is bright. 

Otto J. Wolff 


TEXAS 


Dry conditions partially relieved by wide. 
ly scattered showers. Corn rather poor, but 
deterioration checked in north-central and 
east by scattered rains; most of south-cen- 
tral needs rain soon. Range and pasture 
grass revived. Feed for lambs assured by 
rains in western Edwards Plateau an 
Trans-Pecos. 


UTAH 


Temperatures near normal. Moderate t 
heavy precipitation in south and central lat- 
ter part. Beneficial to field crops - al 
ranges. Additional damage to hay. 


Salt Lake City, Salt Lake County 


Weather and feed on ranges since 
May 1 have been excellent, with condi: 
tions very much improved over two 
previous years. Feed on the spring 
range is very good (June 1). 

Ten percent more lambs were savet 
this year. Damp, cool weather prevailed 
during lambing and we were not able 
to obtain ample help. 


The National Woo! Growe! 
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ANOTHER BIG LAMB 





Rae Ritzman with 16%2-pound lamb two days after 
it was born. Note the ewe’s udder and eartag. 


HE birth of a lamb weighing 16 

pounds was reported by Charlie 
Read of Klamath Falls, Oregon, in the 
National Wool Grower for April (p. 48). 
In response to Mr. Read’s inquiries 
about other big lambs, Eli O. Ritzman 
of Lava Hot Springs, Idaho, writes: “On 
May ist I had a four-year-old Suffolk 
ewe (registered) that dropped a ewe 
lamb that weighed 162 pounds at birth. 
This lamb was taken to town when fully 
dried and weighed before witnesses.” 








Fat lambs are being contracted from 
17 cents to 18 cents per pound for fall 
delivery. Shorn yearling crossbreds 
are selling at $16. All wool activity has 
been held in abeyance pending Govern- 
ment action on the wool legislation. 

The coyote situation is about the same 
in this area. We still lack the incentive 
to encourage trappers <o take coyotes 
at all seasons. Most operators are still 
having trouble obtaining and retaining 
good herders. We understand Forest 
Service allotments have been cut from 
20 to 60 percent. 

We greatly favor complete termina- 
tion of the old Grazing Service, now 
the Bureau of Land Management, and 
immediate adoption of a plan to issue 
long-term leases to present permittees 
and licensees with options to buy public 
lands in their allotments. This would 
add needed stability to the entire live- 
stock industry. 

Oman Brothers 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures generally averaged below 
normal. Precipitation light and scattered. 
Agricultural progress good, notwithstanding 
dryness and locally bothersome winds. 
Grains and grass good. 


WYOMING 
Temperatures average much below norm- 


al. Precipitation general. Livestock and 
Tanges excellent. 


July, 1947 





26th ANNUAL 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 
AUGUST 6 — FILER, IDAHO 


Consistently the best of good mutton-type sires through 
the years have made this the outstanding source of 
supply. 

Breeders of quality lambs look to this event for deep- 
bodied, rugged, serviceable sires. 


HAMPSHIRES—SUFFOLKS — SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 
Quality and Quantity Assured 


IDAHO .WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Boise Box 2598 


Idaho 











COMPETITION 


Packer and feeder buyers 
from all parts of the coun- 


try are daily purchasers on 
the OGDEN MARKET. 















Highest prices are as- 
sured where competition is 
the keenest. 


NEXT TIME 
TRY OGDEN 


OGDEN UNION STOCK YARDS 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Stoddart Smith's Range Management ........... 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management . 
Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool ............ 
Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 





$5.50 











aie a a MIRO Rn AL OTE OP 
Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
Bennett’s The Compleat Rancher  .........-.sssecssscsssssesesesesseesees 2.75 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire .0.........-.-...-scessssssssssssssesssssessensecncecenenenes 3.50 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad . Se ... 2.50 
And for the Children 
Perdew’s Tenderfoot at Bar X ........ 3.00 





For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Auxiliary Work 


(Continued from page 29) 


under the expert direction of Mrs. Ber- 
nice Linford, home demonstration 
agent of Iron County, such as working 
with new wool, remodeling, spinning 
and weaving, and experimenting in the 
use of lamb fat for pastry making, etc. 

The Vernal Chapter assisted with a 
fine local convention, sponsored an ex- 
cellent meat demonstration before 105 
high school students and women, held 
many interesting meetings, worked 
with wool, sent articles to the press, 
and are planning projects in wool and 
lamb promotion. 

The Teasdale women, working under 
the handicap of so many of the mem- 
bers selling out, have met and are at- 
tempting to again carry on with inter- 
esting events as in the past. 

Ephraim organized in January, 1946. 
They sponsored a fashion review at 
Snow College, are conducting the wool 
sewing project in two schools, assisted 
in Rambouillet Day, held interesting 
meetings, and feel a growing interest in 
the industry. 


Manti, most recently organized of all 
the chapters, reports fine response from 
members and is planning many out- 
standing projects in wool and lamb 
production. This group is conducting 
the wool sewing contest in the local 
high school. 

Heber is sponsoring the sewing proj- 
ect in its high school, has supplied the 
local markets with lamb cook books to 
be distributed and contacted the meat 
cutters frequently, suggesting the fea- 
turing of special cuts of lamb partic- 
ularly the less expensive ones, has spon- 
sored a demonstration through the 
services of Mrs. Effie Barrows of the 
F. A. C. Extension Service, for the dy- 
ing and hooking of raw wool into lovely 
rugs; also five displays of Christmas 
suggestions made of wool following up 
the slogan “make this a woolen Christ- 
mas.” 

It has been a pleasure to visit the 
chapters and attend the conventions at 
Cedar City and Vernal. I appreciate 
the opportunity of meeting the fine peo- 
ple from all over the state and to be- 
come acquainted with the instructors 
of the girls participating in the various 
sewing contests. 

Mrs. J. T. Murdock, President 

Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary 


(Lack of space has prevented the publica- 
tion of this report in an earlier issue). 
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Pacific International 


Wool Show 


N adult wool show will be one of 

the events of the Pacific Internation- 
al Livestock Show this year (October 3 
to 11) in addition to the 4-H Club show 
held during the war years. 


Prior to the war the adult wool show 
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was handled by the Pacific Wool Grow. 
ers and that organization will cooperate 
with the Pacific International in renew. 
al of this event. At a recent conference 
between R. A. Ward, manager, ©. E. 
Grelle, secretary-treasurer, of the Pa. 
cific Wool Growers, and Walter A. Holt, 
general manager of the Pacific Inter. 
national, it was decided to have the 
show on a grade basis instead of by 
breeds. Premium lists carry awards 
totaling $55 in each of six classes. The 
awards range from a first prize of $10 
to tenth prize of $1, and for the cham- 
pion fleece $20 is offered. In addition to 
the cash awards eight trophies are of.- 
fered. The classes are as follows; 
(1) 64’s, 70’s and 80’s (Fine) Combing; 
(2) 58’s, 60’s (Half Blood) Combing: 
(3) 56’s (Three-eights Blood) Comb- 
ing; (4) 48’s, 50’s (Quarter-Blood) 
Combing; (5) 46’s (Low Quarter 
Blood) Combing; (6) 36’s, 40’s (Braid). 

While no breed awards are offered by 
the show, various trophies and cups do- 
nated by breed associations and others 
will promote competition between the 
breeds. 

In the 4-H Club wool show there will 
be four grades: 58’s, 80’s; 56’s; 48’s, 50’s; 
46’s and lower. Club members are 
asked to contact their club leaders for 
detailed information. 





National Columbia 
Show and Sale 


DATES for the 4th National Show 
and Sale of registered Columbia 

Sheep at Minot, North Dakota, have 

been set for October 13-14, 1947. 

“Outstanding breeders of the United 
States are making consignments for this 
sale,” according to E. M. Gregory, ag- 
ricultural development agent for the 
Great Northern Railroad, Fargo, North 
Dakota, who has charge of this event. 
The judging will take place at 8:30 a.m. 
Monday, October 13 at the Minot Fair 
Grounds. The’ Sale will start at 12:30 
p.m. on Tuesday, October 14. 

Some 300 rams and ewes will be of- 
fered at auction. The 286 head auc- 
tioned last year sold for a total of $46, 
890; 63 rams averaged $213 and 221 
ewes $151. The average price reflects 
the keen interest shown in the breed. 
The number of registered animals still 
remains insufficient to meet the de 
mand. Last year buyers came from as 
far East as New York State, and as far 
West as Washington. Twelve states 
were represented. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal Pellets—the perfect 
all-weather feed—the unanimous choice of sheep 
raisers and western ranchers. 


A high protein concentrate for both range and 
trough feeding, Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal Pellets 
are highly nutritious, highly digestible and palat- 
able to all classes of livestock. They are con- 
venient and economical to use—put an excellent 
finish on all sheep and prove their value in larger 
profit to you. 


For quality, service and dependability demand 
Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal Pellets—an ideal pro- 
tein supplement—the product of Staley research. 


THE STALEY CUSTOMER NEVER GUESSES— 
HE KNOWS! 


Pellets Diameter Length Type Use 
No. 1 Yg in. 1l/, in. Mineralized Range 
No. 2 5/g in. /g in. Mineralized Range 
No. 3 3/16 in VY, in. Mineralized Feed Lot 
No. 4 3/16 in. Vg in. Not Mineralized Feed Lot 


Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal Pellets are packed in new 
100 lb. bags. The purchaser of every carload re- 
ceives a certificate showing exact protein analysis 
of his particular car. 


























The Coasia s ‘oe Live Stock Market 


The Chicago market with its vast number of 
outlets for all weights and grades is the cen- 


tral price basing point among all markets of 
the country. 


All buyers — large, medium, and small — are 
active bidders for shipments sold on this 
market. This free play of supply and de- 
mand assures full and fair value for your 
consignments. 


The selling charges of the Central Market 
range under one per cent of value. Re- 
member that limited SORT may more than 
pay the entire cost of selling. 


Consign Your Shipments To 


ily Ne 

Gf fF 2% 
( in ¥ ee * ee. 
ie aS & it 


REMEMBER THE 


CHICAGO FEEDER CATTLE SHOW 
Oct. 30-31, 1947 


$6000.00 in Cash Prizes 




















